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From the Westminster Review. 


A Popular Life of George Fox, the first of the 
F te red i bc Marsu. London: Gil- 
pin. 1847. 


Tuere is no subject perpetually before our eyes 
more imperfectly understood than Quakerism. There 
is a prevalent idea, amounting perhaps to a knowl- 
edge, that Quakers are a sect addicted to broad- 
brimmed hats, collarless coats, a peculiar phraseol- 
ogy, silent meetings, and the acquisition of money ; 
propensities which rarely engender any better feeling 
than contempt: for the man who is too well bred 
to express it in the same way cherishes the same 
feeling as the boy who hoots after the drab-garbed 
Quaker in the street. Nineteen twentieths of our 
countrymen believe a Quaker to be infinitely in- 
ferior to themselves: to the brutal, he is an ob- 
ject of abuse; to the rude, of ridicule; to the 
supercilious, of contempt; to the kind-hearted, of 
pity; but all agree in looking down upon him as 
from some very decided elevation. It is difficult to 
dissipate feelings which flatter our self-esteem, and 
whatever places another permanently below us 
certainly administers to that quality ; we are pleased 
to have an opportunity of despising, and often abso- 
lutely plume ourselves on despising, courteously 
and religiously, kindly and conscientiously. 

We are willing to believe that this relative posi- 
tion between the Quaker and the man of the world 
arises entirely from the fact already adduced, that 
Quakerism is imperfectly understood : we see the 
husk, we taste it and find it unpalatable, bitter, 
chaffy : but so also is the husk of the cocoa-nut, and 
of fitty other fruits. Now we have no more right 
to judge the Quaker than the cocoa-nut by its ex- 
terior alone ; it is not only unfair to the object but 
unjust towards ourselves. Let us, however, pause 
for a moment over the husk itself, the quaintness, 
oddity, perhaps ugliness, of the costume, the mode 
of address, &c.; it should be distinctly understood, 
that these peculiarities are not of themselves con- 
sidered in the light of good deeds, but often serve 
4s a protection against evil deeds. The true Qua- 
ker has a decided objection to amalgamate with that 
world whose fashions and excesses he has conscien- 
tiously renouneed, and these peculiarities act as a 
universally accepted apology for his not mingling 
in scenes in which others can perceive no harm; 
races, hunting, theatres, balls, concerts, cards, 
drinking—oceupations held to be almost necessary 
to people of the world, and, to use the most circum- 
spect phraseology, ¢olerated by their religious in- 
structors—are forbidden to the Quaker; from his 
youth upwards he is taught to avoidthem. Absti- 
nence from these indulgences is inculeated with the 
first lessons of religion ; and intellect has no sooner 
dawned than his moral education begins. This ab- 
stinence from occupations common in the world has 
become so notorious, that the Quaker garb is a suffi- 
cient apology for non-indulgence. It would be 
out of piace at all public amusements; in all 
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scenes of riot and intemperance ; so that, whatever 
the inclination, the Quaker, in Quaker garb, dare 
not mingle in such company. The husk, as we 
have termed it, worn under parental authority, thus 
becomes a safeguard and protection to the young— 
a protection even against inclination ; for we are not 
to suppose the youth of any sect devoid of the taste 
for amusement which is a characteristic of that pe- 
riod of our existence. In after years, the man has 
often to look back with gratitude on the protecting 
a of that garb, and those peculiarities, which 

e felt irksome as a youth ; and seeing the service 
they rendered to himself, he inculcates their observ- 
ance on his successors, indeed, enforces it, so long as 
parental authority endures. Thus, however much 
we may be inclined to dislike or censure these pe- 
culiarities, we shall find it difficult to deny their 
utility ; and we shall also find that a portion of our 
feeling of contempt arose from an insufficiency of 
our own information. We are ever too ready to 
smile at what we do not understand; and, in 
our journey through life, we often feel the smile 
of scorn dissipated by an enlarged power of compre- 
hension, and succeeded by respect, and perhaps 
even by admiration. While on the subject of dress, 
we may further remark that the Quaker garb is 
professedly a mere retention of the usual costume 
of that period when Quakers were first associated 
as a body, and a refusal to comply with the ever- 
changing vagaries of fashion. So much for the 
husk. We wish to place it in its true light, and to 
remove those erroneous impressions which result 
from mistaking it for the kernel. 

Quakerism may be said to date its existence from 
the preaching of Fox; prior to this some Quaker 
doctrines had been vaguely promulged, but, under 
the majestic and energetic mind of Fox, they re- 
ceived form and character; they became distinct 
and intelligible; so that to him alone must be at- 
tributed the establishment of the sect. It will be 
recollected by all who are conversant with the his- 
tory of the Reformation, that the participators in 
that great movement aimed at a far more extensive 
subversion of the ceremonies of the Romish church. 
than they had the power to achieve; thus we find 
the more eminent of these reformers inveighing bit- 
terly against certain observances, which, as the 
said, *‘ plainly savor of popery.” Among s 
objectionable observances are enumerated, ‘‘figured 
music and organs, the* forms of sponsors, the use 
of the cross in baptism, kneeling athe sacrament, 
sprinkling of infants, bowing at the name of Jesus,”’ 
&c. But Queen Elizabeth whose memory as a 

rotestant reformer is so highly cherished by the 
Hpissopslion church, insisted on the reintroduction 
of these observances, and took care that they 
should be rigidly enforced. ‘The act of conformity 
was passed in 1554, and by this all the Romish cer- 
emonies which the queen or her advisers were 
pleased to continue, became law, in opposition to 
the principles and entire spirit of the Reformation. 
This of course induced violent discontem ; and very 
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2 LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 


many of the true reformers refused to comply, and 
formed small associations on principles opposed to 
one or other of the prescribed forms. Hence arose 
those numerous bodies of dissenters, which, in the 
time of Charles I., had become so powerful ; and 
which, however they might differ on other points, 
were unanimously agreed in denying the divine 
right of bishops, and thus rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to ecclesiastical authorities. But, amidst 
all the distaste for certain forms and ceremonies, no 
sect ventured to proscribe them all; it was left for 
George Fox to found a religion on the New Testa- 
ment alene; to dispense with all priesteraft and 
priesthood, with a// forms and observances and cer- 
emonies, and to declare that worship was a spiritual 
act between man and his Maker, a tribute to be 
offered independently of human assistance, and un- 
aceompanied by any human inventions. Our au- 
thor informs us that— 

“* No reformer, prior to George Fox, had alto- 
gether rejected ceremonies in the performance of 
public worship, or the observance of any religious 
rite upon admittance into a community of member- 
ship. But he, = worship alone in the light 
of a spiritual act, between the heart of man and his 
Maker, instituted a worship of silent waiting, and 
more particularly called upon his followers tu rely 
upon that measure of divine light or grace which it 
has pleased God to place in the hearts of all men 
for their edification, guidance, and right under- 
standing of his revealed law, provided they are 
willing to submit to its silent teachings. He con- 
sidered that it is only by the free operation of this 
divine principle that the heart beeomes sanctified, 
and that, by it alone, men can become spiritually 
baptized into the chureh of Christ, or can become 
spiritual partakers of the body and blood of our 

aviour. Which inward and spiritual participation 
is thevonly true essential of these ceremonies, as 
practised by most of the Christian churches. Nei- 
ther had any one, before this, called the attention 
of mankind so particularly to the marked distinction 
between the old law of Moses and the new law of 
the gospel ; pointing out that the former, with its 





ceremonies and ordinances, was expressly given to| 
the Jews; and to them only; and, as St. Paul) 
says, is to be Jooked upon by us as a schoolmaster | 
to prepare us for the better and more spiritual dis- | 
pensation, which ended the old law,* and in whose | 


sand minor powers that have succeeded, all had 
their ceremonies performed by priests; all looked 
on the priest as a being whose offices were essential 
to the safety of the soul. George Fox alone, of 
all the world, repudiated priesthood and priesteraft, 
and dared to deny the right of a human mediator 
between God and man. He acknowledged but one 
mediator; one whose services were not to be doled 
out in pittances apportioned to the coin returned. It 
therefore is not remarkable that the priesthood of 
whatever denomination should rise as one man 
against the Quaker, and denounce him from the pul- 
pit as an atheist and a traitor; an enemy alike to 
religion and to law. Such was the case; and 
when we remember how vast, how subtle, how 
ramified, how extended is that power cad influence 
he attacked, we cannot wonder that the Quaker 
was hunted from place to place like a beast, was 
torn from his home and family, was thrown into the 
most filthy dungeons, was flogged, maimed, crip- 
pled, and murdered, merely on a false charge of 
irreligion and disaffection, originating entirely in 
the vengeance of a priesthood whose offices he de- 
clined, and with whose emoluments the spread of 
such _— must of necessity interfere. The li- 
cense for marriage, the marriage form, the church- 
ing of women, the sprinkling of infants, the admin- 
istration of the sacrament, the ceremony of confir- 
mation, the funeral service, the consecration of 
churches and churchyards, all forms of prayer, 
written sermons; all were of no avail: churches 
themselves were superfluous, and the sacredness of 
any edifice declared a fable. This was atheism 
and treason in the eyes of the clergy, and of all over 
whom their influence extended. 

The boldness with which Fox preached these 
doctrines is shown in his own ‘ Journal,’’ but 
there are other authentic sources of information, 
which bear ample testimony to the courage he dis- 
played. 

‘* When I heard the bell toll to ca!l the people 
together in the steeple-house, it struck at my life, 
for it was like a market bell to gather people t- 
gether, that the priest might set forth his wares for 
sale. Oh! the vast sums of money that are got by 
the trade they make of selling the Scriptures, and 
by their preaching, from the highest bishop to the 
lowest priest! What one trade in the world ts 
comparable to it? Notwithstanding the Seriptures 


glad tidings the whole Gentile world are made par-| were given forth freely, Christ commanded his min- 
ticipators as well as the Jews. Nor had any one) isters to preach freely, and the prophets and aposties 


before endeavored to establish a system of public 
worship of a nature so entirely spiritual, allowing 
of no prescribed act, either of prayer or of exhorta- 
tion. His object was to lead people back to the 
primitive simplicity and purity of the gospel pre- 
cepts, to which the superstitious ceremonies of the 
Romish church were so glaringly opposed ; to call 
them off from all dependence upon outward ceremo- 
nies, to that inward and spiritual religion by which 
alone they can know Christ to be their and 
their Saviour; and to convince them that the mere 
knowledge and belief of what Christ had done and 
suffered for them when personally upon earth, 
was not of itself sufficient to obtain this, without a 
further knowledge, through the Holy Spirit, of his 
righteous government in their hearts.””—p. 10. 
Since Christianity was first preached by the im- 
mediate followers of Christ, no such doctrine as 
this had ever been broached. Peter, Mahomet, 
Luther, Wycliffe, Calvin, Wesley, and the thou- 


* Gal. iii. 24, 25. 


denounced judgment against all covetous hirelings 
and diviners for money. But in this free spirit of 
the Lord Jesus was I sent forth to deelare the word 
of life and reconciliation freely, that all might come 
to Christ, who gives freely, and renews us into the 
image of God, which man and woman were in be- 
fore they fell.’’—p. 46. 

Here we are presented with the origin of the 
Quaker tenet against a paid clergy of any descrip- 
tion; and from the doctrines of their founder the 
Quakers conceive themselves called upon to protest 
openly against such a ministration of the gospel, as 
being contrary to the special injunctions of Christ, 
and the practices of the apostles-and early Christian 
church. Hence, they refuse to pay all tithes or 
church demands, patiently submitting to the legal 
penalties attached to such refusals, and to the rapac- 
ity of their enemies, who, in the early periods of the 
society, carried their plunder to so great an excess 
as not only to involve many in total ruin, but also 
to subject them to long and cruel imprisonments, 








which, in many cases of particular hardship, termi- 
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nated in death. Hence, in 1662, twenty died in 
different prisons in London, and seven more after 
their liberation, from their ill-treatment. In 1664, 
twenty-five died, and in 1665, fifty-two more. The 
number which perished in this way, taroughout the 
whole kingdom, amounted to three hundred and 
sixty-nine. : 

It would be a subject of interesting inquiry, but 
foreign to the objects of a literary review, whether 
the grand features of this mission of George Fox, 
and the practice of his early followers resulting from 
it, are not based upon more solid principles of Chris- 
tianity, and are not more closely allied to its pure 
spirit, than the world at large generally admit to be 
essential? Quakerism is grounded on the passage 
—‘* that the grace of God which brings salvation 
had appeared to all men, and that the manifestation 
of the spirit of God was given to every man to profit 
withal.”” Fox maintained, that by a faithfal obe- 
dience to the inward teachings of this Holy Spirit 
we become God's people, and by its aid alone ac- 
quire a clear understanding ef the Scriptures; but 
which inward monitor, if continually neglected, or, 
after the example of Felix, dismissed for a more 
convenient season, will in time be withdrawn, leay- 
ing the heart reprobate, and abandoned to its own 
wicked devices ; for God has declared, ‘‘ my spirit 
shall not always strive with man.’’ Gen. vii. 3. 

This inward principle is the good seed, which, 
being sown in all soils, flourishes in some, pines 
away or is choked in others, and in some individuals 
finds no root at all. Scriptural authority, if to be 
literally interpreted, is at least in favor of Fox’s 
testimony against all oaths, and warfare, as being 
antichristian, and in direct opposition to the dictates 
of Christ, and the practice of the apostles and early 
church. And further, in accordance with his emu- 
lation of the noble and disinterested example of the 
early Christian pastors, who ministered the word 
of life without fee or reward; and with his rejec- 
tion of all outward ceremonies and forms of worship, 
because they had degenerated into religious rites, 
and which he considered as so many stumbling- 
blocks and impediments to that spiritual devotion 
required of man by his Maker. Again, it would 
appear to support his great Christian principle, that 
no system of policy whatever should be founded 
on expediency; but upon that golden precept of 
Christ’s, ‘‘ of doing unto others as we would they 
should do unto us,”—a maxim that if faithfully 
acted upon would do away at once with all grounds 
of contention and warfare. The Quakers therefore 
as a body may be considered universal philanthro- 
pists; and in their Christian love and good will to 
all men they are as much opposed to every measure 
which is injurious to the free and just rights of man, 
as they are often the foremost supporters of those 
devised for his good. 

-“ The mission of G. Fox was no republican doc- 
trine, disguised under the form of theology. It 
never interfered with the existing powers, whether 
monarchical or republican, but taught obedience to 
the magistrate, by enforcing purity of morals. It 
was a plain, honest, and zealous attempt to clear 
the gospel from the mist of error and superstition 
which had long obscured it; to release the minds 
of the people from the shackles of school-wisdom, 
and the subtleties of polemical divinity ; to hold 
out to them the true nature of that redemption 
which it offers to all mankind, a redemption depend- 
ing upon faith in Christ, repentance from sin, and 
transformation from the world, but not upon outward 
rites and ordinances, or creeds drawn up by fallible 
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men. He pleaded alone for religious liberty, for a 
free toleration of all religious opinions ; a principle 
which in itself involves emancipation of mind, and 
lays the foundation for the universal and equal rights 
of all men, the privileged classes as well as those 
below them ; and effectually resists the encroach- 
ments of either party upon the just rights of the 
other, by inculcating the great Christian rule of 
doing as we would be done by.’’—p. 48. 

The ‘* Journal’”’ of George Fox was pronounced 
by the late Sir James Mackintosh to be ‘‘ one of 
the most extraordinary and instructive documents in 
the world ;’’ and he adds, that ‘‘ no man of compe- 
tent judgment can peruse it without revering the 
virtue of the writer.’’ To his efforts, single-handed, 
or nearly so, we may ascribe the establishment and 
rise of the Quakers, which, as Bancroft in his 
** History of the United States’’ deelares, is ‘‘ one 
of the most remarkable events in the history of man. 
It marks,”’ says he, ‘‘ the moment when intellectual 
freedom was claimed unconditionally by the people 
as an inalienable birthright. It was the consequence 
of a great moral warfare against corruption; the 
aspiration of the human mind after a perfect eman- 
cipation from the long reign of bigotry and super- 
Stition.”” 

In another passage, Bancroft describes how Fox 
arrived ‘* at the conclusion that truth is to be sought 
by listening to the voice of God in the soul. This 

rinciple,”’ says he, ‘* contaired a moral revolution. 
t established absolute freedom of mind, treadiiuy: 
idolatry under foot, and entered the strongest pro- 
test against the forms of a hierarchy. It was the 
principle for which Socrates died, and Plato sui- 
fered ; and now that Fox went forth to proclaim it 
among the people, he was resisted everywhere with 
vehemence, and priests and professors, magistrates 
and people, swelled against him like the raging 
waves of the sea.”’ 

It is worthy of remark, that this storm of perse- 
eution should have raged most fiercely during the 
protectorate of Cromwell, a man who has the credit 
of resisting the influence of priesthood and priest- 
craft when directed against himself. We are es- 
pecially told by D’Aubigné, in his ‘* History of the 
Reformation,”’ that ‘‘ the rise of plebeian sects, 
which swarmed in England, was encouraged by the 
freedom of the popular government under the com- 
monwealth.’’ What this freedom could have been 
does not appear very obvious; imprisonment in 
dungeons underground, and beneath other dungeons 
occupied by felons, and so arranged that the lower 
dungeon received all the filth from the upper one ; 
pelting with stones and rotten eggs in the pillory ; 
beating with holly-bushes ; laceration with pitch- 
forks ; threshing with long poles ; these are feats, 
either performed by the executive or sanctioned by 
the administrators of the common weal. George 
Fox, however, went on lis way whenever he was 
liberated, renewing, on all occasions, his testimony 
against a hireling ministry, payment of tithes, swear- 
ing, ceremonies and forms ; and preaching his favor- 
ite doctrine of the divine light of Christ in the soul 
of man. His sufferings were renewed again and 
again, often without the slightest provocation, but 
sometimes from his own intemperate zeal ; intem- 
perate, because personal interference with the mode 
of worship chosen by others is at all times of doubt- 
ful propriety, and in many instances concomitant 
circumstances render it perfectly unjustifiable. But 
Fox’s day was one of all manner of religious ex- 
cesses. Baptists, Presbyterians, and Independents, 
were struggling for the mastery, and all striving to 
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possess themselves of some of the emoluments of 
priestcraft. Wild, bloodthirsty, and persecuting, 
all seemed to Jose sight of the peaceful character of 
Christianity, and to contend with a fury more allied 
to the ravings of madmen than the behavior of sin- 
cere disciples of a meek and peace- ing master. 
All these wrangling dissenters thought it an out- 
ward symbol of sanctity to wear their hair closely 
cropped ; but Fox wore his very long, falling grace- 
fully over his shoulders, a practice which obtained 
generally among his followers, and from a passage 
in his journal it would appear that he entertained 
some scruple against its being cut: he wished it to 
be understood that true religion did not consist in 
this outward mark, an observation which would 
lead one to believe that he eschewed rather than 
aimed at a peculiar assumption of holiness in his 
appearance or apparel. His long hair gave ad- 
ditional offence to the ‘‘ crop-ears,”’ or ‘‘ round- 
heads”’ of the day. 

The following extracts will give some idea of the 
treatment which this most sincere and truly pious 
man was made to suffer, and it will also exhibit his 
own character in its true light. 

‘The next morning he was summoned before 
the magistrates, to whom he gave further offence 
by declaring to them that the ‘ fruits of their priests’ 
preaching were void of Christianity, and that, though 
they were great professors, they were without the 
possession of that which they professed.’ He was, 
upon this, committed to gaol as a ‘ heretic, a blas- 
phemer, and a seducer ;’ and, by order of the magis- 
trates, he was shut up among the lowest class of 
felons, and the gaolers were encouraged to treat 
him with the greatest brutality, declaring to him that 
he should never come out again but to be hanged ; 
and so confident were his enemies in accomplishing 
his ruin and death, that numbers visited him in 
prison as a condemned person, who was shortly to 
be executed.’’—p. 97. 

‘* At Carlisle he suffered an illegal imprisonment 
for several months, and at the approaching assizes 
his enemies made sure of leading him to the gal- 
lows ; but, not being able to substantiate any legal 
charge against him, he was never brought up for 
trial. The high-sheriff, and a company of bitter 
Scotch priests, were so misled by their rancorous 
feelings, that they had him guarded by three mus- 

ueteers to shoot him upon any pretence of escape. 

or a time they would suffer no one to have access 
to him excepting themselves ; they sometimes came 
into his cell as late as the tenth hour, and their 
deportment was ‘ exceedingly rude and devilish ; 
they were not fit to speak of the things of God, they 
were so foul-mouthed ; and he grieved to think such 
people should call themselves ministers of God ; but 
the Lord, by his power, gave them dominion over 
them all, and let them see both their fruits and their 
spirits.” During this confinement he was often 
cruelly beaten with a large cudgel, at the caprice of 
the under-gaoler , who, entering his cell one day, 
fell upon him without the shadow of an excuse for 
such abominable cruelty, and beat him most furi- 
ously, calling out all the time, as a pretext, ‘ Come 
out of the window,’ although George Fox was on 
the opposite side of the room to it. While he was 
so beaten, ‘he was moved of the Lord to sing 
psalms, being filled with joy ;’ upon which the ex- 
asperated gaoler brought in a fiddler to annoy him ; 
bat while he played George Fox so overpowered 
him by his singing, ‘ being moved by the everlasti 
power of the Lord God,’ that they were ‘ struc 
and confounded’ and went away, leaving him to the 
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unmolested enjoyment of his heartfelt hymns of 
praise, and rejoicing that he was thus found worthy 
to suffer for the sake of his great Lord and Master, 
whose precepts he had thus far totally and faithfully 
declared, without respect of persons. ‘ Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for 
great is your reward in heaven.’—Matt. v. 11, 12. 

**In this prison he became acquainted with 
James Parnell, a youth of only sixteen years, but 
remarkable for his early piety and religious life. 
He had been so struck with Fox's preaching and 
doctrine, that he frequently visited him while in 
bonds, eagerly seeking instruction ; and ‘ the Lord 
quickly made him a powerful minister of the word 
of life, and many were turned to Christ by him.’ 
Travelling soon after into Essex, as an acknow!- 
edged minister of the Quakers, he was imprisoned 
with many others in Colchester castle, and subjected 
to the cruelty of a merciless gaoler, who was encour- 
aged in his brutality by the magistrates themselves. 
At this time James Parnell was extremly debilitated 
by severe indisposition, and was confined in a place 
called the oven, a large hole in the wall, and so 
high from the ground that it was only accessible by 
a short ladder, and a rope, because the ladder was 
not sufficiently long. From this place he was con- 
strained by the gaoler to come down every day for 
his food, refusing him the advantage of any assist- 
ance which his fellow-prisoners would gladly have 
rendered him. Climbing up one day to this in- 
commodious dormitory, with his day’s provision in 
one hand, he missed his hold of the rope through 
weakness, and falling down was so much shaken, 
that he died very soon afterwards in consequence 
of his fall. After his death, his persecutors, to 
cover their own cruelty, wrote a k, stating, 
* that he fasted himself to death.’ Thus he died a 
martyr to his religious convictions, about two years 
after he had joined the Quakers.’’—p. 98. 

** During his confinement with those unfortunate 
and depraved characters, of both sexes, his sincere 
piety and kindly feeling, united to his good example, 
had a great effect upon the minds of his wretched 
companions ; they treated him with respect, and sev- 
eral of them became sincere and true penitents, so 
powerfully and so feelingly had he laid open to them 
the profligacy of their evil mp aI 100. 

** The assizes being now ended, and the prison- 
ers refusing upon principle to pay a fine they con- 
sidered most illegal, since nothing had been proved 
against thei to justify their apprehension,* much 
less their imprisonment, and judging from the mal- 
ice of their enemies that they were not likely to 
be liberated very soon, demanded a free prison, 
and told the Pao they should discontinue to pay 
him for the hire of his room, for which they had 
hitherto given him seven shillings a week each per- 
son, as well as seven shillings a week for each of 
their horses. Upon this notification, the gaoler, 
who was an abandoned character, and had been 
twice branded with a hot iron as a thief, (as wel] as 
his wife and the under gaoler,) shut them up in a 
foul dungeon, called Doomsdale, which was noisome 
and pestilential, on account of its being the com- 
mon sewer of the prison, the floor of which was so 
thick in mire, that it was over their shoes, and 
afforded no place where they could either sit or lie 
down. In this dreadful place they were denied by 
their exasperated keeper even a little straw or a 





* They had been arrestec for travelling and preaching 
by the way. 
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light ; but some kindly disposed people of the town 
hearing of their sad condition brought them both a 
light and a few handfuls of straw, which they burnt 
to purify the air. The smoke arising upon this 
occasion penetrated through the chinks of the floor 
above, and found its way into the chamber occu- 
pied by the under-gaoler and some thieves, who im- 
mediately began to revenge themselves, by pouring 
down upon them through the chinks whatever they 
could obtain to annoy them, and make their condi- 
tion still more deplorable ; at the same time abusing 
them with the foulest language. In this place they 
were sometimes left in want both of food and wa- 
ter, owing to the brutality of the gaoler and his 
wife; who often abused and beat those who 
brought them a few necessaries and comforts. The 
whole particulars of the infamous treatment to 
which they were subjected, from the misconduct of 
their unfeeling keepers, are too offensive for recital ; 
and when such abuses no longer exist in our public 
gaols are best left untold."’—p. 131. 

Cromwell, who was well acquainted with Fox, 
both personally and by reputation, was cognizant 
of all these proceedings ; and it certainly seems to 
us a lasting stigma on his character that he allowed 
them. On one occasion, after a Jong interview, 
when Fox was about to leave, Cromwell seized him 
by the hand, and said, with tears in his eyes, 
*““Come again to my house; for if thou and I 
were but an hour a day together we should be 
nearer one another ;”’ and he ordered that Fox 
should be conducted to the great hall, to dine with 
his gentlemen. This honor was, however, flatly 
refused by the unambitious Quaker: “Tell the 
protector,” said he, *‘ that I will neither eat of his 
bread nor drink of his drink.”” When Cromwell 
received the message he remarked—‘' Now I see 
there is a people arisen that I cannot win either 
with gifts, honors, offices, or places ; but all other 
sects and people I can.’’ This anecdote and sub- 
sequent events show the exhibition of friendly feel- 
ing towards Fox to have been ostensible only ; for 
he never raised a finger to assist him or to do him 
justice when so foully ill-used : the anecdote exhib- 
its also the talent of the protector in correctly esti- 
mating the hollowness and mercenary spirit of his 
self-righteous followers. The following short quo- 
tations show that Fox himself remonstrated with 
the protector on the cruel oppression of his perse- 
cuted sect :— 

“ The travellers entering London by Hyde Park, 
met the protector in his coach, attended by his life- 
guard, and surrounded by a great concourse ef peo- 
ple. George Fox immediately rode up to the coach 
side, from whence he would have been repelled by 
the guards, had not Cromwell caught sight of him 
and beckoned him to approach. He then rode by 
the coach side, and spoke to him, ‘ Declaring,’ as 
he says, ‘what the Lord gave me to say to him, 
of the condition and of the sufferings of Friends in 
the nation ; showing him how contrary this perse- 
cution was to Christ and his apostles, and to Chris- 
tianity.’ At the park gate of St. James’ they 
parted, and Cromwell invited him to come to his 
house.’’—p. 137. 

‘In the course of a few days he had an interview 
with the protector at Whitehall, accompanied by Ed- 
ward Pyott. George Fox was very urgent on behalf 
of the Friends, stating how unjustly they were per- 
secuted, and how great were their sufferings through- 
out his dominions, for conscience’ sake alone; he 
pleaded their right, in common with all peaceable 
subjects, to Cromwell’s protection.”’—p. 137. 
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** A report was also spread of his (Cromwell’s) 
intention to assume the crown, George Fox went 
to him and warned him against accepting it, and 
also of other dangers—such as his suffering the inno- 
cent to be oppressed by the unjust, and that if he 
did not put a stop to this evil, he would bring shame 
and ruin upon himself and his posterity. Cromwell 
— to take his advice very well, &c.’’—p. 
163. 

** Appeared to take his advice very well ;” but 
his course remained unaltered. The priests of all 
denominations, and the rabble whom they incited, 
continued their persecutions; procured the arrest 
and ill-usage of Fox, and all the leaders of his 
sect ; and Cromwell remained as before a passive if 
not approving spectator. 

Since the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s very able 
“* Life of Cromwell” it has become rather a fashion 
to suppose that powerful man greatly injured by 
the charge of hypocrisy formerly preferred against 
him, and to hold him up as a pattern of straight- 
forwardness and sincerity. Now, the elements of 
straight-forwardness and sincerity do not appear to 
us to consist in conduct like that of Cromwell, a 
sovereign prince, towards Fox, a peaceful and in- 
offensive subject. Sincerity does not, in our view, 
consist in wringing a man’s hand, and, with tears 
in one’s eyes, begging him to come again, when he 
had just permitted him to suffer the grossest indigni- 
ties; neither in providing sumptuous dinners for 
him one day, and seeing him cast into a loathsome 
dungeon the next without raising so much as a fin- 
ger to assist him. And be it recollected that dun- 
geons and fair words were continually alternated 
with some regularity, not merely on one occasion, 
but times and oft ; and the ruler knew the sterling 
worth of his subject, and lamented that he was not 
to be bought with a bribe. Let the reader repeat, 
again and again, Fox's answer to this powerful and 
crafty potentate— Tell the protector I will neither 
eat of his bread nor drink of his drink ;’’ let the 
reader ask what was Fox's opinion, founded on dear- 
bought experience, of this sincere and straight-for- 
ward monarch. For what crime was Fox impris- 
oned' Alas! does not the termination of each im- - 
prisonment show’ We have it recorded again and 
again—‘ At length he was freed without a trial, 
without a hearing, without a charge of any kind be- 
ing brought against him.”? We doubt whether the 
annals of any nation under the sun ean produce a 
match for the unrighteous persecutions borne for 
conscience’ sake under that liberal government, the 
Commonwealth of England. Immediately before 
Cromwell’s death Fox had a final interview with 
him, in the capacity of intercessor for the sect 
which he had founded. What impression he made 
is unknown ; for the protector’s days were num- 
bered—he was on the eve of that summons*which 
the weak and the powerful alike obey. We give 
our author’s brief account of the meeting :— 

** George Fox went again to see the protector, 
to try once more how far he could influence him to 
act with justice and impartiality to all his subjects, 
and thus put a stop to the sufferings of the injured 
Friends, who were now unjustly deprived of the 
liberties and privileges secured to all freemen by the 
great charter of England. He had often before 
warned him of his unjust neglect of this portion of 
his unoffending and innocent subjects, and had told 
him, that if he persisted in refusing any interfer- 
ence on their behalf, God would soon rend the 
power out of his hands ; and ‘ that a day of reverse 
and thick darkness was coming over those high 
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professions, even a day of darkness that should be 
felt.’ Cromwell was at Hampton Court. George 
Fox says, ‘1 met him riding in the park, and be- 
fore | came to him, as he rode at the head of his 
life-guard, I saw and felt a waft (or apparition) of 
death go forth against him; and when I came to 
him he looked like adead man. After I had laid the 
sufferings of Friends before him, and had warned 
him, according as 1 was moved to speak to him, 
he bid me come to his house. So pre to 
Kingston ; and the next day went up te Hampton 
Court, to speak further with him. But v hen I 
came he was sick; and one Harvey, who waited 
on him, told me the doctors were not willing that I 
should speak to him. So I passed away, and never 
saw him more.’ ’’—p. 168. 

After the Restoration the persecutions of the 
Quakers still continued; but, as before, it appears 
to have proceeded entirely from the Round-heads, 
especially those who had turned renegades to their 
old faith, and put on the more fashionable religion 
established by law, in order to cunciliate those in 
power, and obtain a share of the temporalities of the 
church, 

Fox was arrested at Swarthmore, on a ch of 
“having great meetings up and down,’’ and was 
kept a close prisoner in the *‘ dark-house”’ in Lan- 
caster Castle. He was committed by one Porter, 
a violent and bitter Round-head, but one who had 
just renegaded to the faith now uppermost. While 
in Laneaster Castle numbers of rude people were 
admitted to see him, merely for the purpose of abus- 
ing and insulting him. ‘‘ One time,’’ he says, 
‘*there came two young priests, and very abusive 
they were ; the worst of people could not be worse.”’ 
But perhaps the climax of abuse came from a wo- 
man whom he terms *‘ old Justice Preston’s wife, 
of Howker Hall.”’ She told him bis tongue should 
be cut out, and that he should be hanged ; at the 
same time showing him a gallows, which we may 
imagine she had brought in her pocket in order to 
illustrate and point her invective. Having applied 
for a copy of his mittimus, it was refused him; but 
he appears to have gained a knowledge of its con- 
tents by two of his fellow-professors, who had pe- 
rused it. He owed his liberation on this oceasion 
to the intercession of Margaret Fell, the lady at 
whose house he was staying, and whom he after- 
wards married. This excellent person went up to 
London, and appealed personally to the king on be- 
half of her ill-used friend. She met with a most 
gracious reception ; and the application resulted in 
the liberation of Fox. There is in the narrative 
matter of the highest interest. 

‘* Reverting to Margaret Fell’s application to the 
king, it appeared from the nature of his commitment 
that the king could not release him ; he therefore 
ordered a writ of habeas-corpus to be issued for his 
removal to London, in order that his case might be 
referred to the jud The trouble now was how 
to get him removed to town ; for if he was only sent 
under the care of two bailiffs, the charge would be 
considerable ; but to send him under the guard of 
a troop of horse was quite out of the question ; 
therefore, to save their pockets, the magistrates told 
him, that ‘ if he would put in bail that he would be 
in London by such a day of term, he might go up 
with some of his friends.’ George Fox told them, 
* he would neither put in bail, nor give one piece of 
silver to the gaoler, for he was an innocent man, 
upon whom they had laid a false charge, and im- 
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would be in London such a day, if the Lord should 
permit, and would carry up the charge against him- 
self.” So inconsistent was the conduct of his per- 
secutors, that, to save themselves the charge of con- 
veying him up to town under an escort, suitable for 
the dangerous character they had represented him 
to be, they liberated him upon his parole, to appear 
of his own accord, and deliver up his own accusa- 
tion before the proper authorities in London; by 
this act tacitly acknowledging the injustice of their 
own proceedings, and the falsity of their charges 
against him ; because, if they had been true only in 
part, nothing could justify their setting such a per- 
son at large upon parole. Thus he left Lancaster 
Castle, without the payment of a single fee, trav- 
elled at his leisure, visited his friends, and held 
many great meetings on his journey ; committing 
over and over again the very offences for which he 
had been imprisoned, and in which offences his per- 
secutors now silently acquiesced, since, by liberat- 
ing him upon his bare word to surrender himself, 
they consented to that which they well knew would 
be his only line of conduct. 

** Upon his arrival in London he found a great 
concourse of people assembled at Charing Cross, to 
witness the burning of the bowels of the late king’s 
judges, who had n hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. The next day he went before the Lord Chief 
Justice Foster, and Judge Mallett, and presenting 
them his own accusation, they read it through till 
they came to the words, ‘that he and his friends 
were embroiling the nation in blood,’ &e. Upon 
which they struck their hands upen the table. 
George Fox told them, ‘] am the man whom that 
charge is against, but I am as innocent of any such 
thing as a new-born child, and had brought it up 
myself; and some of my friends came with me, 
without any guard.’ They then observed that he 
stood with his hat on, and said to him, ‘ What, do 
you stand with your haton!’ He replied, ‘ that he 
did not stand so in any contempt of them.’ In con- 
sequence of the king’s bench prison being full, 
Judge Foster asked him, ‘ Will you appear te-mor- 
row, about ten o'clock, at the king’s bench bar in 
Westminster Hall?’ He said, ‘ Yes, if the Lord 
give me strength.’ Then Judge Foster remarked 
to the other judge, ‘If he says, yes, and promises 
it, you may take his word ;’ and then he was dis- 
missed. The next morning, he says, ‘I was brought 
into the middle of the court; and as soon as I came 
in I was moved te look about, and, turning to the 
people, said, ‘* Peace be among you;”’ and the power 
of the Lord sprang over the court. The charge 
against me was then read openly. The people were 
moderate, and the judges cool and loving ; and the 
Lord's mercy was to them.’ 

‘** But when they came to that part whieh said, 
‘that I and my friends were embroiling the nation 
in blood, and raising a new war, that I wes an ene- 
my to the king, &c.,’ they lifted up their hands. 
Then stretching out my arms, I said, ‘ 1 am the man 
whom that charge is against, but I em as innocent 
as a child concerning the charge, and have never 
learned any war-postures ; and do ye think that if 
I and my friends had been such men as the charge 
declares, that I would have brought it up myself 
against myself? or that I] should have been suffered 
to come up with only one or two of my friends with 
met Had I been such a man as this charge sets 
fortu, I had need to have been guarded up with a 
troop or two of horse!’ Then the judge asked me 
whether it should be filed, or what | weuld do with 





prisoned wrongfully. Nevertheless, if they would 
let him go up with one or two of his friends, he 


itt Ianswered, ‘ Ye are judges, and able I hope 
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to judge in this matter, therefore do ye what ye will 
with it, I leave it to you.’ ‘Then stood up Esquire 
Marsh, who was of the king’s bed-chamber, and 
told the judges, ‘ It was the king’s pleasure that I 
should be set at liberty, seeing no accuser came up 
against me." They then asked me, ‘whether | 
would put it to the king and council ?’ I said, ‘ Yes, 
with a good will.’ The writ of habeas-corpus and 
the mittimus were thereupon sent to the king.’’— 
». 185. 

The king, being satisfied of his innocence, com- 
manded his secretary to send the following order to 
Judge Mallet for his release :-— 

‘* It is his Majesty’s pleasure, that you give order 
for releasing and setting at full liberty the person 
of George Fox, late a prisoner in Lancaster gaol, 
and commanded hither by an habeas-corpus. And 
this signification of his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
your sufficient warrant. Dated at Whitehall, the 
24th of October, 1660.”’ 

** Epwarp Nicuotas. 

‘¢ For Sir Thomas Mallet, Knight, 

‘*One of the justices of the king’s bench.”’—p. 157. 

It seems impossible in this case to avoid a com- 
parison between the gay, volatile, and licentious 
Charles, and the rigid, austere, and sanctimonious 
Cromwell, a comparison which certainly results to 
the prejudice of the latter; not that we would pal- 
liate the excesses of Charles, or blame the austerity 
of Cromwell ; but merely observe that the simple 
aim at justice, the germ of that first Christian prin- 
ciple of doing as we would be done by, may exist 
amid all manner of indulgence and excess, though 
it must expire when religion is made the bone of 
contention for ascetics and bigots to snarl and quar- 
rel over. The feeling of the monarch in both cases 
was shared by those in authority under him. 

Cromwell owed no less to his tact than to his 
sterling talent ;—brave, cool, far-sighted, and fitted 
to command, he might have made an efficient 
Jeader and ruler under any circumstances ; but he 
had the tact to mount that religious night-mare with 
which the nation was then oppressed ; to ride it not 
only with invineible courage and consummate skill, 
but to ride it as a hobby of his own, and to sit iden- 
tified with the creature, as man and horse are com- 
bined in the centaur ; for from the moment he was 
in the saddle no one could distinguish the horse from 
the rider. Charles wasa Roman Catholic in heart, 
although, yielding to that love of indolence for which 
his reign was so preéminently distinguished, he pro- 
fessed acquiescence in the supremacy of the estab- 
lished church. He well knew that this was the 
readiest way of retaining that sceptre which he had 
seen forcibly wrested from his father’s grasp, and 
which might, at a moment's notice, be required at 
his hand. He took no kind of interest in the relig- 
ious squabbles of the day ; and no greater mistake 
could have been made, than that of those factious 
round-heads who, renegading to Episcopalianism, 
persecuted their brother dissenters, in the vain hope 
of ingratiating themselves with this ease-loving mon- 
arch. Charles was not deficient in personal cour- 
age; sufficient evidence on this point had been 
given years previously, at Worcester ; but the de- 
sire of peaceably enjoying those luxuries and immo- 
ralities to which his inclinations led, and of which 
his position gave him the key, rendered him in every 
respect the very antipodes of his predecessor. Thus 
would he eschew as wearisome those very squab- 
bles which his predecessor would take under his 
own peculiar care, to foment, inflame, discourage, 
or quash, as might be most expedient. 





In 1663, Fox once more visited his excellent 
friend at Swarthmore. As soon as his arrival was 
known among his old Presbyterian enemies, a meet- 
ing was called, and it was resulved again to put 
him under arrest. It was, however, difficult to de- 
cide what charge was to be preferred against him— 
the old one, of holding ‘large meetings,’’ would 
scarcely be sufficient, seeing that he had been liber- 
ated from his imprisonment on that charge, by the 
king himself, and that most unconditionally, and 
was allowed to go wherever he pleased, and to hold 
meetings large or small without let or hindrance. 
It however happened that about this time there was 
a great talk of a projected rising in the north, and 
Fox, ever on the alert in the cause of peace and 
good-will, had issued an address to the poorer coun- 
try people, cautioning them against taking any part 
in the affair, and pointing out not only its unlawfal- 
ness, but the certain ruin that it would bring on 
themselves. ‘This truly benevolent and patriotic 
document was agreed on as the ground of arrest— 
by what ingenious perversion we have never learned 
—but for this was he thrown into prison and sub- 
jected to a series of persecutions and cruelties, the 
history of which might equal the choicest records 
of the Inquisition. During this persecution, he un- 
derwent several mock examinations and trials, the 
recital of which has been graphically given by him- 
self, and sets fourth in so Jucid a manner the charac- 
ter of the man, and the nature of the persecution, 
that we shall make no apology for extracting it at 
considerable length from the pages of his historian. 
At the first examination, one of the magistrates was 
a Roman Catholic, and he began by accusing Geo 
Fox of denying God, the church, and the faith. The 
following colloquy resulted. 


“G. Fox. ‘Nay, I own God, and the true 
church, and the true faith. But what church dost 
thou own” 


**George Fox was aware of his religion, and 
Middleton, feeling irritated by this retort, turned 
round angrily, and said,‘ You are a rebel and a 
traitor.’ 

**George Fox. ‘To whom dost thou speak, or 
whom dost thou call rebel?’ 

** Middleton was now so enraged, that it was 
some time before he could find utterance, but at last 
he said, ‘ he spoke it to him.’ 

**G. Fox, striking his hand upon the table, ‘I 
have suffered more in the royal cause than twenty 
like thee, or any that are here; for I have been 
cast into Derby prison for six months together, and 
have suffered much because I would not take up 
arms against the late king, before Worcester fight. 
I have been sent up prisoner out of my own coun- 
ty, by Colonel Hacker, to Oliver Cromwell, as a 
plotter to bring in King Charles, in the year 1654; 
and [ have nothing but love and good-will to the 
king, and desire the eternal good and welfare of him 
and all his subjects.’ 


** Justice Middleton. ‘Did you ever hear the 


like?” 
*“G. Fox. ‘ Nay, ye may hear it again if ye 
will. For ye talk of the king, a company of you; 


but where were ye in Oliver’s days’ and what did 
edo for him? I have more love to the king, for 
is eternal good and welfare, than any of you 

have.’ 

** Justice Middleton. ‘ Bring the book, and put 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to him.’ 

‘* This was the usual snare to entrap the Quakers 
when other charges against them failed. George 

Fox shrewdly asked him, ‘ Whether he had taken 
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the oath of supremacy, who was a Catholic and a 

swearer? as for us, we cannot swear at all, because 

Christ and his apostles have forbidden it.’ This 

pointed query for the present warded off the blow, 

the oaths were dispensed with, and he was dis- 

missed upon his bare promise to appear at the next 
220 


ter session.’’—p. : 

And he kept his word. He presented himself at 
the winter assizes held at Lancaster. When called 
for, he entered, as usual, with his hat on, a matter 
in which he was very particular, never removing it 
on any occasion for the purpose of paying respect 
to men. The court invariably objected to a pro- 
ceeding so entirely at variance with custom. 

**Chairman. ‘ Do you know where you are?’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ Yes, f do; but it may be my hat 
offends you. That is a low thing, that is not the 
honor that I give to magistrates, for the true honor 
is from above ; which I have received, and I hope 
it is not the hat which ye look upon to be the 
honor.’ 

**Chairman. ‘ We look for the hat too. Where- 
in do you show your respect to magistrates, if you 
do not put off your hat?” 

**G. Fox. ‘ In coming when they call me.’ 

** An officer of the court was then ordered to 
take off his hat; and he was questioned again 
about the plot already alluded to; but finding they 
had no grounds on which to substantiate this charge 

inst him, they tendered to him the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy; and one of the justices 
asked him, ‘ Whether he held it was unlawful to 
swear?’ an unwarrantable question, because the act 
imposed either banishment or a heavy fine upon any 
who declared it to be unlawful. 

**G. Fox. ‘In the time of the law amongst the 
Jews, before Christ came, the law commanded them 
to swear ; but Christ, who doth fulfil the Jaw in his 

pel-time, commands, ‘‘ Swear not at all,” and 
the apostle James forbids swearing, even to them 
that were Jews, and who had the law of God.’ 

**He then produced the paper which he had 
written, and distributed it as a testimony against 
plots, and requested that it might be read out in 
open court, as it would show, of itself, whether it 
contained anything of a treasonable nature. This 
proposition was rejected, and he was not permitted 
to make any other defence, but was committed to 
prison for refusing to swear. And addressing the 
court, he said, ‘ All people take notice that I suffer 
for the doctrine of Christ, and for obedience to his 
command.’ ’’—p. 221. 

The gaol at Lancaster was literally crammed 
with Quakers, principally poor laboring men and 
small farmers, who had refused to pay tithes. 
Many of them had been zealous royalists, and, be- 
fore their adoption of the peaceable doctrines of 
Quakerism, iad fought and bled for the late king, 
and had remained true to him to the last. Their 
persecutors were fierce round-heads, who had op- 
posed them in former days, and who were overjoyed 
in the opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on 
them now, under the apparent sanction of the law. 
Many of these poor people died in prison. But we 
must proceed with the trials of Fox. 

** 1664. The assizes for this year commenced on 
the 14th of March, and G. Fox, who had lain in 
prison ever since the last quarter-sessions, held upon 
the 12th.of January, was now brought up before 
Judge Twisden: his own account is as follows : 
* When I was set at the bar, I said, “ Peace be 
amongst you all.’’’ 


“ Judge, looking at him. ‘ What! de you come 
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into court with your hat on!’ Upon which the 
gaoler then took it off. 

**G. Fox. ‘ The hat is not the honor that comes 
re scdge. <W 

‘* Judge. ‘* Will you take the oath of allegiance, 
George Fox?’ ‘ : 

“*G. Fox. ‘I never took any oath in my life, 
nor any covenant or engagement.’ 

** Judge. ‘ Well, will you swear or no?’ 

**G. Fox. ‘Iam a Christian, and Christ com- 
mands me ‘‘not to swear ;’’ so does the apostle 
James ; and whether I should obey God or man, do 
thou judge.’ 

** Judge. 
swear or no?’ 

**G. Fox. ‘Iam neither Turk, Jew, nor Heathen, 
but a Christian, and should show forth Christianity. 
Dost thou not know that Christians, in the primitive 
times, under the persecutions, and some also of the 
martyrs in Queen Mary’s days, refused swearing, 
because Christ and his apostles had forbidden it? 
Ye have had experience enough, how many have 
first sworn for the king, and then against him. But 
as for me I have never taken an oath in my life. 
My allegiance does not lie in swearing, but in truth 
and faithfulness; for I honor all men, much more 
the king. But Christ, who is the Great Prophet, 
the King of kings, the Saviour and Judge of the 
world, saith, ‘‘ I must not swear.”” Now, whether 
must I obey, Christ or thee? For it is tenderness 
of conscience, and in obedience to the command of 
Christ, that I do not swear; and we have the word 
of the king for tender consciences.* Dost thou 
own the king?” 

“Judge. ‘Ido own the king.’ 

“*G. Fox. ‘ Why then dost thou not observe 
his declaration from Breda, and his promises made 
since he came to England, *‘ that no man should be 
called in question for matters of religion so long as 
he lived peaceably ?’’ If thou ownest the king, why 
dost thou call me in question, and put me upon 
taking an oath, which is a matter of religion, seeing 
thou or none else can charge me with unpeaceable 
living ?” 

** Judge, irritated, and looking at him. ‘ Sirrah' 
will you swear?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘1am none of thy sirrahs, I ama 
Christian ; and for thee, an old man and a judge, to 
sit there and give nicknames to prisoners, it does 
not become either thy gray hairs or thy office.’ 

“Judge. * Well, I am a Christian, too.’ 

*“*G. Fox. ‘Then do Christian works.’ 

“Judge. ‘Sirrah! thou thinkest to frighten 
me with thy words.” Then checking himself, and 
looking aside, he said, ‘ Hark! I am using the word 
sirrah again,’ and so checked himself. 

“G. Fox. ‘I spoke to thee in love; for that 
language did not become thee, a judge. Thou 
oughtest to instruct a prisoner in the law, if he 
were ignorant and out of the way.’ 

“Judge. ‘And I speak in Jove to thee too.’ 

“*G. Fox. ‘ But love gives no nick-names.’ 

“Judge. ‘Well, George Fox, say whether 
thou wilt take the oath, yea, or nay?’ 

**G. Fox. ‘I say as I said before, “‘ whether 
ought I to obey God or man, judge thou?” If I 
could take any oath at all, I could take this; for I 
do not deny some oaths only, or on some occasions, 
but all oaths, according to Christ’s doctrine, who 
hath commanded his followers, ‘‘ Not to swear at 

*Charles II. had pledged his word to the Quakers, that 


they should not be molested for their peculiar scru 
provided their conduct was peaceable. - pes, 


‘Task you again, whether you will 











all.” Now, if thou, or any of you, or any of your 
ministers or priests here, will prove that ever Christ 
or his apostles, after they had forbidden all swear- 
ing, commanded Christians to swear, then I will 
swear.’ 

‘* Several priests were there, but none of them 
offered to speak. 

** Judge. ‘Iam a servant of the king, and the 
king sent me not to dispute with you, but to put the 
law into execution ; therefore tender him the oath 
of allegiance.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘If thou love the king, why dost 
thou break his word, and not keep his declarations 
and speeches, wherein he promised liberty to tender 
consciences? I am a man of tender conscience, 
and in obedience to Christ’s command, I cannot 
swear.” 

“Judge. ‘Then you will not swear; take him 
away, gaoler.’ 

““G. Fox. ‘It is for Christ’s sake that I cannot 
swear, and for obedience to his command I suffer ; 
and so the Lord forgive you all.’ 

** He was now reconducted to prison, and on the 
16th of March, two days afterwards, was again 
called into court. 

‘“The judge asked him, ‘whether he would 
traverse, stand mute, or submit.’ He desired he 
might have liberty to traverse the indictment, and 


it. 
“Judge. ‘Take him away, I will have nothing 
to do with him, take him away.’ 


**G. Fox. ‘ Well, live in the fear of God, and 
do justice.’ 

* Judge. ‘ Why, have I not done you justice?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘That which thou hast done hath 


been against the command of Christ.’ Upon this 
he was again consigned to prison to await the next 
assizes.”’—p. 223. 

Fox appears to have felt himself much aggrieved 
by the word “ sirrah,”’ used on this occasion; so 
much so indeed that shortly afterwards he wrote 
and published a paper on the subject, addressed to 
‘all judges whatsoever,”’ and showing that the use 
of such epithets was not in accordance with the 
usages of Heathens, Jews, or Christians. He cites 
a number of instances in support of this assertion. 

“The next Lancaster assizes were held in the 
month of June, in the same year, and the same 
judges, Twisden and Turner, came the circuit ; but 
this time Judge Turner sat on the crown-bench, 
where George Fox was brought before him. He 
says, ‘ Before I was called to the bar, I was put 
among murderers and felons for about the space of 
two hours, the people, the justices, and judge, also 

ing upon me. After they had tried several 
others they called me to the bar, and impanelled a 
jury; then the judge asked the justices ‘* whether 
they had tendered me the oath at the sessions?’ 
They said, *‘ they had.” Then he bid, “ give them 
the book,”’ that they might be sworn they had 
tendered me the oath at the sessions.. They said, 
‘*they had.’”’ The judge bid them again “‘ take the 
book and swear they had tendered the oath accord- 
ing to the indictment.’’ Some of the justices re- 
fused to be sworn; but the judge said, he would 
have it done to take away all occasion of exception. 
When the jury were sworn, and the justices had 
sworn, ‘‘ that they tendered me the oath accordin 
to the indictment,”’ the judge asked me ‘‘ whether 
had not refused the oath at the last assizes?”’’ 

“G. Fox. ‘I never took an oath in my life, and 
Christ, the Saviour and Judge of the world, saith, 
“* Swear not at all,’’’ 
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** Judge (not heeding the answer.) ‘I ask 
whether or no you did not refuse the oath at the last 
assizes ¢’ 

** G, Fox. ‘ The words that I then spoke to them 
were, ‘“‘that if they would prove, either judge, 
justice, priest, or teacher, that after Christ and the 
apostles had forbidden swearing they commanded 
that Christians should swear, I would swear.’’’ 

“Judge. ‘I am not at this time to dispute 
whether it is lawful to swear, but to inquire 
whether you have refused to take the oath or no? 

** G. Fox. ‘ Those things mentioned in the oath, 
as plotting against the king, and owning the pope’s, 
or “| other foreign power, I utterly deny.’ 

** Judge. ‘ Well, you say well in that, but did 
you deny to take the oath? What say you?’ 

“G. Fox. ‘ What wouldst thou have me to say * 
for I have told thee before what I did say.’ 

** Judge. ‘ Would you have these men to swear 
that you have taken an oath t’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ Wouldest thou have these men to 
swear that I had refused the oath?’ At which the 
court burst out into laughter. ‘ I was grieved,’ he 
says, ‘ to see so much lightness in the court, where 
such solemn matters were handled, and therefore 
asked him, “If this court was a play-house?’’ 
Where is gravity and sobriety! for this behavior 
does not become you.’ 

** The clerk then read the indictment, and I told 
the judge, ‘1 had something to speak to it, for I 
had informed myself of the errors that were in it.’ 
He told me, ‘ he would hear afterwards any reasons 
that I could allege why he should not give judg- 
ment.’ Then I spoke to the jury, and told them, 
they could not bring me in guilty, according to that 
indictment, for the indictment was wrong laid, and 
had many gross errors in it. 

** Judge. ‘ You must not speak to the jury, but J 
will speak to them; you have denied to take the 
oath at the last assizes, and I can tender the oath 
to any man now, and premunire him for not taking 
it, and the jury must bring you in guilty, seeing you 
refused to take the oath.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ What do ye with a form? you _ 
throw away your form then.’ To the jury.—‘ It 
lies upon your consciences, as ye would answer it 
to the Lord God before his judgment-seat.’ Then 
the judge spoke again to the jury, and I called to 
him ‘ to do me justice.’ The jury brought me in 
guilty. Whereupon I told them, ‘ that both the 
justices and they had forsworn themselves, and 
therefore they had small cause to laugh as they did 
a little before.’ Oh, the envy, rage, and malice, 
that appeared against me, and the lightness ; but 
the Lord confounded them, and they were wonder- 
fully stopped. So they set me aside, and called up 
Margaret Fell.’’—p. 227. 

We learn that Fox on this occasion very properly 
complained of the badness of his prison; and in 
consequence several of the justices visited it; but 
the floor was in such a bad state, and the room it- 
self so completely open to wind and rain, that they 
were almost afraid to enter. All of them, declared 
that it was ‘‘ a most shameful place,’’ and a better 
was promised. It is needless to say the promise 
was never fulfilled. 

** The following day he was again brought up in 
company with his old friend and present fellow- 
sufferer, Margaret Fell, who employing counsel to 

lead the errors of her indictment, the judge al- 
owed them. George Fox was then called upon, 
but declined the assistance of any pleader. His 
narrative of the proceedings continues thus :-— 
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** Judge. ‘ What have you to say why I should 
not pass sentence upon you!’ 

“G. Fox. ‘1 am no lawyer; but I have much 
to say if thou wilt have patience to hear.’ At that 
he laughed, and others also laughed ; and he said, 
*Come, what have you to say?’ and turning to the 
court, ‘ He can say nothing.’ 

‘** G. Fox. ‘ Yes; 1 have much to say, have but 
patience to hear me. Should the oath be tendered 
to the king’s subjects, or to the subjects of another 
realm 1?" 

** Judge. ‘To the subjects of this realm.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ Look into the indictment; ye may see 
ye have left out the word subject; so, not having 
named me in the indietment as a subject, ye cannot 
premunire me for not taking the oath.’ 

** Then they looked over the statute and the in- 
dictment, and saw it was so; and the judge con- 
fessed it was an error. 

** G, Fox. ‘ I have something else to stop judg- 
ment—look what day the indictment says the oath 
was tendered to me, at the sessions there.’ 

** They looked, and said, ‘ It was on the 11th day 
of January.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ What day of the week was the ses- 
sions held on?’ 

***On a Tuesday,’ was the reply of some one in 
court. 

*““G,. Fox. ‘Look to your almanacs and see 
whether there were held any sessions a’ Lancaster 
on the 11th day of January, so called’ So they 
looked, and found that the 11th day was Monday, 
and that the sessions were held on the Tuesday, the 
12th day of the month. ‘ Look, now, ye have in- 
dicted me for refusing the oath in the quarter-ses- 
sions, held at Lancaster on the 11th day of January 
last, and the justices have sworn that they tendered 
me the oath in open sessions here on that day, and 
the jury upon their oaths have found me guilty there- 
upon ; and yet ye see there was no session held in 
Lancaster that day.’ 

** Judge (to cover the matter) asked, ‘ Whether 
the sessions did not begin on the 11th day ” Some 
one in court answered, ‘ No; the sessions held but 
one day, and that was the 12th.’ 

** Judge. ‘ This is a great mistake and error.’ 

** Some of the justices were in a great rage at 
this, and stamped and said, ‘ Who hath done this? 
Somebody hath done this on purpose ;’ and a great 
heat was amongst them. 

**G. Fox. * Are not the justices here that have 
sworn to this indictment forsworn men in the face 
of the country? But this is not all; I have more 
yet to offer why sentence should not be given 
against me. In what year of the king was the 
last assize holden, which happened in the month of 
March last ?” 

** Judge. ‘It was in the sixteenth year of the 
king.’ 

** G. Fox. ‘ The indictment lays it in the fifteenth 
year.’ 

* They looked and found it so, which was also 
acknowledged to be another error. ‘Then he says, 
they were all in a fret again, and could not tell what 
to say ; fur the judge had sworn the officers of the 
court that the oath was tendered to me at the assize 
mentioned in the indictment. 

*“«G. Fox. ‘ Now, is not the court here forsworn 
also, who have sworn that the oath was tendered to 
me at the assize holden here in the fifteenth year 
of the king, when it was in his sixteenth year, and 
80 they have sworn a year false?’ 


** The judge then bid them look whether Mar- 
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garet Fell’s indictment was the same, but found it 
not so. 

** G, Fox. ‘I have yet more to offer to stop sen- 
tence ; ought all the oath to be put in the indictment 
or not?’ 

** Judge. * Ycs, it ought to be all put in.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ Then compare the indictment with 
the oath, and there thou mayst see these words 
(or by any authority derived, or pretended to be de- 
rived from him, or his fee) left out of the indict- 
ment, which is a principal part of the oath ; and in 
another place the words (heirs and successors) are 
left out.’ 

‘“« The judge acknowledged these also to be great 
errors. 

: “G. Fox. ‘ But I have something further to al- 
ege.” 
** Judge. ‘ Nay, I have enough, you need say no 
more.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘If thou hast enough, I desire noth- 
ing but law and justice at thy hands; for I don’t 
look for mercy.’ 

** Judge. You must have justice, and you shall 
have law.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ Am I at liberty, and free from all 
that ever hath heen done against me in this matter?’ 

** Judge. * Yes, you are free from all that hath 
been done against you.’ But starting up ina rage, 
he exclaimed, ‘ I can put the oath to any man here, 
and I will tender you the oath again.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘ Thou hadst example enough yes 
terday of swearing, and false swearing, both in the 
justices and jury; for I saw before mine eyes that 
both justices and jury had forsworn themselves.’ 

** Judge. ‘ Will you take the oath!’ | 

**G. Fox. ‘ Do me justice for my false imprison- 
ment all this while; for what have | been im- 
prisoned so long for? I ought to be set at liberty.’ 

** Judge. ‘ You are at liberty, but I will put the 
oath to you again.’ 

**G. Fox then turned about and said, ‘ All peo- 
ple, take notice, this is a snare, for I ought to be 
set free from the gaoler and from this court.’ 

** Judge. ‘ Give him the book.’ 

“«* Then,’ he continues, ‘ the power of darkness 
rose in them like a mountain, pa clerk lifted up 
a book to me. I stood still, and said, ‘‘ If it be a 
Bible give it me into my hand.”’ “ Yes, yes,”’ said 
both judge and justices, ‘* give it him into his hand.’” 
So I took it, and looked into it, and said, ‘* I see it 
is a Bible; I am glad of it.”’’ 

‘“** The judge caused the jury to be called, and 
they stood by ; for after they had brought in their 
former verdict, he would not discharge them, though 
they desired it; but told them ‘‘ he could not dis- 
miss them yet, he should have business for them, 
therefore they must attend, and be ready when they 
were called.’’ When he said so I felt his intent, 
that if I was freed he would come on again. 
looked hira in the face, and the witness of God 
started up in him, and made him blush when he 
looked at me again; for he saw that I had dis- 
covered him. Nevertheless, hardening himself, he 
caused the oath to be read to me, the jury standin 
by. When it was read, he asked me ‘* whether { 
would take the oath or not?” ’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ Ye have given me a book here to 
kiss, and to swear on ; and this book, which ye have 
= me to kiss, says, ‘‘ Kiss the Son,’’ and the 

on says in this book, ‘‘ Swear not at all,’ and so 
says the apostle James. I say as the book says, 
yet ye imprison me. How chance ye do not im- 
prison the book for saying so? How comes it that 
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the book is at liverty amongst you which bids me 
not swear; and yet ye imprisen me for doing as 
the book bids me?’ 

‘** ] was speaking this to them, and held up the 
Bible open in my hand to show them the place where 
Christ forbade swearing. They plucked the book 
out of my hand, and the judge said. “* Nay, but we 
will imprison George Fox.” ’ 

‘* « Yet this got about all over the country, as a by- 
word, ‘* That they gave me a book to swear on that 
commanded me not to swear at all, and the Bible 
was at liberty, and I in prison for doing what the 
Bible said.”’’ 

“‘ The judge still urged him to swear, and G. Fox 
said, ‘I never took oath, covenant, or engage- 
ment in my life; but my yea and nay was more 
binding in me than an oath was to many others ; for 
had they not had experience how little men regarded 
an oath? and how they had sworn one way and 
then another? and how the justices and court had 
forsworn themselves nowt [| was a man of a ten- 
der conscience, and if they had any sense of a ten- 
der conscience they would consider, that it was in 
obedience to Christ’s command that I could not 
swear. But if any one of you can convince me, 
that, after Christ and the apostles had commanded 
me not to swear, they altered that command, and 
commanded Christians to swear, ye shall see I will 
swear. There being many priests in the court, | 
said, “‘ If ye cannot do it, let your priests stand up 
and do it.’’ But not one of the priests made an- 


swer.’ 

“Judge. ‘Oh! all the world cannot convince 
you.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘No; how is it likely the world 


should convince me? ‘The whole world lies in 
wickedness. Bring out your spiritual men, as ye 
call them, to convinee me.’ 

** Both the sheriff and the judge said, ‘ The 
angels swore in the Revelations.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘ When God bringeth his first-begotten 
into the world, he saith, ** Let all the angels of God 
worship him ;’’ and the Son saith, ‘‘ Swear not at 
all.””’ 

“Judge. ‘ Nay, I will not dispute.’ 

**G. Fox, to the jury. ‘It is for Christ’s sake 
that I cannot swear, and therefore I warn you not 
to act contrary to the light of God in your con- 
sciences ; for before his judgment-seat you must all 
be brought. As for plots, and persecutions for 
religion, and popery, I deny them in my heart; for 
1 am a Christian, and shall show forth Christianity 
among you this day. Itis for Christ I stand.’ More 
words I had both with the judge and jury, before 
the gaoler took me away. 

‘* In the afternoon he was brought up again, and 
placed among the thieves for a considerable time, 
where he stood with his hat on till the gaoler took 
it off. The jury having found this new indictment 
against him, ‘ for not taking the oath,’ he was then 
called to the bar. 

‘Judge. * What can you say for yourself?’ 

“‘ G. Fox. ‘1 request the indictment to be read ; 
for I cannot answer to that which I have not heard.’ 

‘** The elerk then read it, and, as he read it, the 
judge said, ‘ ‘Take heed it be not false again ;’ but 

e read it in such a manner that George Fox could 
hardly understand what he read. 

“* When he had done, the judge said, ‘ What do 
you say to the indictment?’ 

“*G. Fox. ‘ At once hearing so large a writing 
read, and that at such a distance that I could not 
distinctly hear all the parts of it, I cannot tell what 
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to say; but if thou wilt let me have a copy of it, 
and give me time to consider of it, | will answer it.’ 

«This put them to a little stand ; but, after a 
while, the judge asked, ‘ What time I would have "” 

“G. Fox. ‘ Till the next assize.’ 

** Judge. ‘ But what plea will you now make? 
Are + pallty or not guilty?’ 

“*G. Fox. ‘Iam not guilty at all of denying to 
swear obstinately and wilfully; and as for those 
things mentioned in the cath, as Jesuitical plots, and 
foreign powers, I utterly deny them in my heart. 
If I could take any oath, | could take this; but I 
never took any oath in my life.’ 

** Judge. * You say well; but the king is sworn, 
the parliament is sworn, | ain sworn, and the justices 
are sworn, and the law is preserved by oaths.’ 

“G. Fox. ‘ Ye have had sufficient experience 
of men’s swearing, and thou hast seen how the 
justices and jury had sworn wrong the other day ; 
and if thou hadst read, in the Book of Martyrs, how 
many of them had refused to swear, both in the time 
of the ten persecutions and in Bishop Bonner’s days, 
thou mightest see, that to deny swearing in obedi- 
ence to Christ's command was no new thing.’ 

‘Judge. ‘I wish the laws were otherwise.’ 

**G. Fox. ‘Our yea is yea, and our nay is nay ; 
and if we transgress our yea or nay, let us suffer as 
they do or should do, that swear falsely. This we 
have offered to the king, and the king said “* it was 
reasonable.” ’ 

“Instead of obtaining his liberty by this clear 
exposure of the palpably gross errors of his indict- 
ment, he was reconducted to prison, there to be 
immured till the ensuing assizes; and in order to 
make his case sti]! harder, his sufferings were in- 
creased tenfold, by a second interference of Colonel 
Kirby, who gave particular orders to the gaoler ‘ to 
keep him close, and suffer no flesh alive to come at 
him, for he was not fit to be discoursed with by 
men.’ In consequence of this order, he was re- 
moved into an upper chamber in an old and ruinous 
tower of the castle, so much more dilapidated than 
his former abode, that he was constantly exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and often had the 
greatest difficulty to preserve his bed and clothing 
(which was always damp and cold) from being wet 
through. He was also so much distressed by smoke, 
which penetrated into his room from other fires in 
the prison, that at times he was nearly suffocated 
by it, and often could scarcely discern the light of 
acandle from its density. In this inhuman place 
he was doomed to pass the whole winter (which 
was unusually long and severe) for no crime; and 
was at last so much affected by a continued expo- 
sure to the cold and wet, and the constant inhaling 
of such an impure atmosphere, that he was reduced 
to a state of great suffering: his body became 
swollen, and his limbs so benumbed, that he could 
with difficulty use them.’’—p. 229. 

After fifteen months’ close imprisonment at Lan- 
caster, Fox was removed to Scarborough, where 
he was confined twelve months, and this, it will be 
recollected, without any act that would constitute a 
misdemeanor in the eye of the law; without any 
proper charge being substantiated against him ; 
without any fair committal ; without being found 
guilty, by a jury, of any crime ; but merely because 
it was the pleasure of a party to persecute and 
oppress him, yartly from direct malice, and partly 
from the mistaken idea that they were currying 
favor with those in power. At last Fox appealed 
to the king himself, stating full particulars of his 
treatment, and relating the whole transactions from 
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beginning to end. His innocence, and the motives 
of his persecutors, were at once obvious to Charles, 
who immediately ordered his release. From the 
complete success of the previous application to the 
king on his account, it is remarkable that Fox should 
not have written earlier; for he seems at all times 
to have had a kind and Christian feeling towards 
— Sree and to have expected justice at his 
nds. 

We cannot resist the temptation, in this . 
of calling the reader’s attention to the leading sub- 
ject discussed between Fox and his judges—the 
taking of an oath. Of the value of such an oath 
nothing can possibly speak more decidedly than the 
fact that magistrates and jury, on the occasivn in 
question, deliberately swore to false statements— 
not knowing them to be false, certainly, but not 
caring to inquire or know whether they were true : 
certain statements, technically false, are laid before 
them, and to the truth of these they unhesitatingly 
swear, as a matter of course. It is not for us to 
enforce the unlawfulness of swearing, in a religious 
sense, as pointed out by Fox, and as still maintained 
by the entire Quaker body ; we object to it as tend- 
ing to narrow the foundations of moral obligation ; 
and we regard the maintenance of the law on this 
subject at the present day, and the refusal to receive 
any evidence except on oath, however contrary to 
the conscientious feelings of the witness, as a relic 
of barbarism which we shall rejoice to see destroyed. 
Quakers and Moravians, by their successful appeals 
to parliament, are exempt from a compulsory diso- 
bedience to a divine command ; but all others are 
compelled to disobey, or to have their evidence 
refused as unworthy of credit. We are well aware 
that a difference of opinion obtains as to the precise 
meaning of the words, ‘‘ Swear not at all,’’— 
whether they refer to profane or judicial swearing ; 
but, in the absence of any evidence that Christ 
referred exclusively to either kind of oath, those 
can hardly err who conscientiously take the words 
as written, without attempting any explanation ; and 
surely to such, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Dissenter, the right should be given to take the 
affirmation instead of the oath. We would not 
enjoin on any the observance of a command to 
which they can conscientiously assign some other 
meaning than the words appear to convey ; but those 
who take the more obvious reading of the passage 
ought not to rest until they are freed from a com- 
pulsory violation of the dictates of conseience. On 
moral grounds we cannot understand how any man 
who views this subject with unsophisticated eyes 
ean take a view different from our own. There lives 
not the man whose oath corroborates his assertion. 
If a man is determined to lie he will swear to a lie. 
Our courts of justice daily give us examples of wit- 
nesses who swear to speak the whole truth, and yet 
go into the witness-box determined to suppress such 
part of the truth as shall weaken the cause of the 
party who has subpenaed them : a signal proof that 
the bad man is not bound by an oath ; and every one 
knows that the good man requires no oath to induce 
him to speak the truth. 

Whatever opinions may be held by the world 
concerning the Quakers of the present day, and 
whatever judgment the Quakers may deserve at our 
hands, there can be no doubt that Fox and his fol- 
lowers were imbued with the spirit of Christianity ; 
that they were clear-headed, single-minded men, 
who preached the gospel in all sincerity, influenced 
solely by the idea that such preaching was required 
at their hands; that they were simply yielding to 
that inward spiritual light spoken of by St. John as 
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“*the light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.”” This light they regard as greater 
than the Scripture itself, because the souree whence 
those Seri flowed ; and the influence of this 
inward light is a fundamental doctrine ef Quaker- 
ism 


It must, however, be observed, that the belief in 
this inward light is professed also by every sect of 
Christians ; but Quakers seem to stand out from 
the rest in having real faith in its existence. Did 
not this difference exist we should not find theolog- 
ical disputants alluding in derision to the Quaker 
terms of being ‘‘ guided by the inward light,’’ or 
being ‘* moved by the Holy Spirit.’” Much misap- 
prehension has occurred as to the Trinitarian views 
of the society from the fact that the term Trinit 
is rarely if ever used in the sermons or works o 
their teachers. ‘This omission appears not to result 
from any disbelief in the celebrated and elaborately 
discussed verse in St. John,* which is taken as the 
authority for the doctrine ; for concerning this verse, 
all Quaker writers agree in considering it explana- 
tory of the entire spirit of the New Testament. 
The question of its authenticity is not discussed, 
because if it be a true explanation or summary of a 
doctrine comeg. 4 received as truth, it matters but 
little whether the explanation were given with the 
text, or subsequently. ‘They assert that the word 
Trinity is not of Seripture origin, and therefore has 
no divine authority for its use. The charge that 
the Quakers doubted or denied the divinity of Christ 
was met by Penn, Barclay, and all the more able 
writers of the sect. No sect is less liable to such 
a charge, and there is none which makes implicit 
faith in Christ a more constant and important theme 
of exhortation. 

A few words as to the mode in which Mr. Marsh 
has acquitted himself of his task. It was no ordi- 
nary undertaking to compile such a life of Fox as 
should be readable to the public. ° What had pre- 
viously been written concerning this remarkable 
man appears to have been designed more for the 
use of the society itself than for the world at large ; 
and is rendered so prolix, if we may use the term, 
by detailed accounts of meetings, that many who 
be the task of perusal in the spirit of fair in- 
quirv, would relinquish it from a distaste to the 
almost unintelligible repetitions. Mr. Marsh’s vol- 
ume is the reverso of prolix; it has no repetitions 
to render it distasteful, and gives just so much of 
the history of Fox as is essential to the understand- 
ing and just appreciation of his character. He rep- 
resents Fox as a man of inflexible integrity, of 
invincible courage, of perfect sincerity, of indomi- 
table perseverance, of real piety, and of unques- 
tionable loyalty ; an unflinching friend, a forgiving 
enemy, a true subject, and above all, a perfect 
Christian. Imagination, in all its vagaries, has 
rarely succeeded in drawing so spotless a character. 
There is one point, and only one, in which we 
would venture to differ from our author, and that 
is the tone in which he speaks of the Romish 
church ; the frequent allusion to the members of 
this church, as ‘‘ papists,’’ is uncalled for; it an- 
swers no good purpose, and must be offensive to 
many. Mr. Marsh is, we believe, a member of 
the Chureh of England; he writes with perfect 
candor of Quakerism; why should he seek to dis- 
parage a faith so much more nearly allied to his 
own, and one which at the present moment seems 
spreading her arms to receive his own, through the 
friendly portals of Puseyism ? 


* John v. 7. 

















From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PRINCE. 


Exactiy one hundred years ago, there arrived in 
the town of Rochelle in France a young man, ap- 
parently under twenty, of very elegant a rance, 
but simple and unpretending manners. e was at- 
tended, rather than accompanied, by an elderly gray- 
headed man, who see to be neither a domestic 
nor a parent, but who regarded him with all the 
respect of the one, and all the careful fondness of 
the other. The youth, indeed, appeared to require 
a certain ind Meadatiabes. although surrounded, 
as one might have imagined, by some prestige which 
precluded familiarity ; fur, notwithstanding the cool, 
quiet air supposed to distinguish the great, he was 
thoughtless and capricious in no ordinary degree, 
giving way habitually, and without the slightest 
consideration, to the whim of the moment. Both 
were plainly dressed. They neither courted nor 
shunned observation ; and the only singularity which 
distinguished them from ordinary travellers, was 
their declining to take be their abode in the inn, 
even for the short period they intended to remain. 
They at once furnished an apartment for themselves 
at a private house, though by no means on an ex- 
travagant scale—tiic whole expense amounting only 
to £20; and there they resided together, without 
making a single acquaintance, very rarely stirring 
abroad, and living chiefly on shell-fish, but more 
especially fresh-water crabs—a circumstance that 
excited some notice, from these delicacies being 
searce and dear at Rochelle. 

It appeared to be their business here to find a 
passage for the younger of the two to some foreign 
country ; but in consequence of the hot war with 
England, vessels did not sail so frequently as usual, 
and they were for some time disappointed. At 
length an occasion offered. A small merchantman 
was about to sail for Martinique; and this appear- 
ing to be as good a theatre as any for the study of 
the world, it was determined that the youth should 
embrace the opportunity, and sally forth on his 
course of adventures. The moment of embarkation 
had nearly arrived, and he was in close conversation 
with his elderly companion, when the lady of the 
house inquired what he intended to do with his fur- 
niture. 

** What do you say!’’ said the young man ab- 
sently. ‘Oh, the furniture! Keep it,’’ continued 
he, with a courteous smile, ‘* for a remembrance of 
me.’’ The lady looked at the other in surprise, 
but the transaction appeared to make no impression 
upon him of any kind ; and when the interruption 
was over, he resumed the conversation without re- 
mark. This would not, perhaps, have appeared 
extraordixary in very wealthy people ; but the fact 
was certain, that the youth’s funds, on embarking 
for the West Indies, hardly amounted to more than 
the value he thus heedlessly gave away ; and the 
two strangers vanished from Rochelle, the one by 
sea, and the other by land, leaving behind them a 
grand enigma for the ingenuity of the townspeople. 

The youth’s reputation in all probability had got 
on board before him ; although the elderly traveller, 
in recommending him to the captain, could not be 
prevailed upon to say more than that he was a per- 
son of distinction, whose friends would one day 
show their gratitude for any services that were ren- 
dered him. This, however, was sufficient to insure 
his being treated with respect ; and indeed the dig- 
nified manner of the youthful voyager would have 
extorted respect of itself. In his person he was 
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neither handsome nor tall ; his features were com- 
mon, though sufficiently agreeable ; he was of the 
middle stature ; and, in short, he had nothing what- 
ever to distinguish him, but a certain air of high 
life, and a singularly white and delicate skin, as if 
he had never, since his birth, been permitted to be 
visited too roughly even by the winds of heaven. 

An incident occurred during the voyage which 
warmed the respect of the crew into affection. On 
an alarm of the approach of English cruisers, almost 
all got into the shallop, to creep along the coast 
close in-shore ; and so suddenly was the step taken, 
that no provisions were thought of. The result 
was extreme hunger in the boat; which was gen- 
erously relieved by their passenger, who bought a 
stock of refreshments from one of the native craft 
and distributed them, share and share alike, to al. 
on board. When they returned to the ship, the 
youth was seized with an illness; and it was re- 
marked, with more of interest than displeasure, that 
acertain degree of haughtiness mingled with the 
courtesy with which he received the anxious atten- 
tions that were pressed upon him from all quarters. 
His situation required care and tenderness, but he 
seemed to shrink from familiarity ; till at length the 
necessities of his condition led him to select, as his 
attendant, a young man only a few years older than 
himself. To this person, whose name was Rhodez, 
and who was of a respectable family and liberal 
education, he gradually became attached, and at 
length bestowed upon him even some portion of his 
confidence. 

Rhodez reported that the stranger was the Count 
de Tarnaud, the son of a field-marshal ; but this 
was by no means so lofty a dignity as to account 
for the respect of the confidant, which seemed to 
increase every day. In fact, the avowal of his rank 
only made the mystery more dense ; till all speeu- 
lations were at length ended for the time by the ap- 
—, of the port of Martinique, blocked up by 

glish cruisers. Under these circumstances, as it 
was impossible to save ship or cargo, the vessel was 
abandoned, and all on board took to their boats, and 
landed on the island in safety, but in total destitu- 
tion. The count bore his misfortune very coolly, 
perhaps merely regarding it as one of the adventures 
he had come to seek ; and, followed by Rhodez, 
went straight tothe most respectable house he could 
find. Here he was received with much kindness by 
an officer called Duval Ferro], whose attentions, he 
accepted as a common matter of course ; replying 
slightly and vaguely to his questions, and making 
himself as comfortable as possible. The host re- 
ceived but smal! enlightenment from Rhodez, who 
told all the little the reader already knows, but ap- 
peared either unable to proceed further, or terrified 
to do so; and the real mystery thus came to be 
thickened with all kinds of conjectures and exag- 
gerations, each more absurd than the last. 

The commandant of the port at length thought it 
high time for him to enter upon the scene, and, by 
way of putting beyond all doubt the real rank of the 
stranger, offered him the use of his house and table. 
This the count accepted with much satisfaction : 
and, always accompanied by Rhodez, as a sort of 
gentleman attendant, or humble friend, removed at 
once to the residence of the commandant. It hap- 
pened on the first day that, when all were sitting 
down to dinner, he found that he had forgotten his 
handkerchief, on which Rhodez immediately got up 
and brought it to him. This incident made the 
company stare at each other with unspeakable per- 
plexity ; for at the time of which we write, a whi 
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rman waiting upon a white man, in the West Indies, 
was entirely unheard of. That Rhodez, who knew 
the customs of the place well, would submit to this 
dishonor in any ordinary case, was not to be sup- 
posed; aud again the question recurred, who was 
this pretended count! 

In the middle of dinner the commandant received 
a note from Duval Ferrol, the count’s former host, 
coutaining these words: ‘* You wish fer informa- 
tion relative to the French 
with me some days: his signature will furnish more 
than lam able to give. Lenclose you a letter I 
have just received from him.’’ The letter contained 
merely some common words of thanks, written in a 
schoolboy hand, and in a very bad style; but it was 
signed ** st,’ not Tarnaud. What could this 
mean! ‘The commandant secretly despatched a 
friend to consult some persons better acquainted 
with the aristocracy than himself; and by the aid 
of an almanac, these gentlemen at length appeared 
to master the difficulty. ‘The mysterious stranger 
could be no other than Hereules Renaud d’Est, 
hereditary prince of Modena, and brother of the 
Duchess de Penthiévre ! 

Although this, for the present, was only a con- 
jecture, it so happened that they had the means of 
verifying it ; for there were two persons among them 
(one a brother-in-law of the commandant) who knew 
the prince by sight. In the evening, therefore— 
for they would not intrude earlier upon the dinner 
party—they all repaired to the commandant’s house ; 
and there his brother-in-law had no sooner cast his 
eyes upon the illustrious guest, than he pronounced 
him to be the duke. Even this, however, would 
not have been conclusive testimony, for the witness 
was reported to be so much averse to speaking truth, 
that he never did so, even when drunk; but he was 
supported by the other officer, and the affair was 
decided. By and by a flourish of bugles was heard 
without, and the brother-in-law and his friends, who 
had been pushing the decanters about the whole 
afternoon, while waiting till it should be time for 
the visit, drank, with loud cheers, to the health of 
Hercules Renaud d’Est, hereditary Prince of Mo- 
dena. ‘The stranger was confounded by this scene. 
He had probably signed ‘* Est’’ inadvertently, and 
the unexpected consequences filled him for a time 
with vexation and haughty displeasure. 

The blockade of the English beeame in the mean 
time more and more strict, till it threatened at length 
to produce actual starvation. Supplies could be 
obtained only from Curagoa and St. Eustatia, and 
these, at the best, would have been scanty and ex- 
pensive, even if they had not to pass through the 
hands of men who took the opportunity of preying 
upon the public misery. ‘The chief of the monopo- 
lists was the governor of the Windward Islands 
himself; the Marquis de Caylus, who resided at 
Martinique, and the derangement of whose private 
affairs had led to this contravention of his official 
duty. The discontent of the inhabitants became 
alarming ; and as famine approached nearer and 
nearer, it assumed the aspect almost of insurrection. 
The presence of a reigning prince at this juncture 
was opportune; and the commandant, who hated 
the governor, intreated him to consecrate the cause 
of the people by becoming the head of the party. 
Our young paladin, we have seen, was humane, 
generous, thoughtless of consequences ; and he was 
not long, therefore, of suffering himself to be pre- 
vailed upon to lend his countenance to the efforts of 
patriotism. He swore to put an end to the villany 
of the monopolists ; and declared that, in the event 
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of the English landing, he would himself lead on 
the inhabitants to repulse them. Such speeches 
had a great effeet, for the name of prince is associ- 
ated with ideas ef loyalty ; and the people of Mar- 
tinique came to think it their duty to be loyal to the 
Duke of Modena, since that potentate happened, by 
whatever extraordinary chance it oecurred, to find 
himself in the West Indies. 

The Marquis de Caylus now began to feel some- 
what uneasy at Fort St. Pierre, and despatched an 
order to the commandant to send him his unruly 
guest. The commandant, however, suggested that 
he could by no means take such a liberty, since the 
individual in question was assuredly the hereditary 
Prince of Modena; and the marquis therefore ad- 
dressed a letter to the Count de Tarnaud, inviting 
him to repair tohis residence. ‘‘'To him,’’ replied 
his highness, “‘lam Hercules Renaud d’Est, al- 
though the Count de Tarnaud to the rest of the 
world. If he desires to see me, let him repair to 
Fort Royal, which is half-way, and in four or five 
days I shall be there.’’ The officers who brought 
the missive reported the stranger’s resemblance to 
the Duchess de Penthiévre, and the governor's 
doubts began to give way. He set out for Fort 
Royal as commanded ; but his heart failed him, and 
he turned back. The prince, not finding him there 
proceeded to Fort St. Pierre, accompanied by a 
retinue of gentlemen, and was seen by the governor 
from his windows ; upon which the latter, exclaim- 
ing that he was the very image of his mother and 
yaa left the place in a panic, and retired to Fort 

oyal. 

‘The Rubicon was now passed. It would be 
affectation to repudiate longer a rank whieh had 
been assigned to him without any agency of his 
own, and the Prinez of Modena assumed his ances- 
tral state, and appointed his household. The Mar- 
quis d’Eraguy had the uonor of being nominated 
his grand equerry ; Duval Ferrol, his first host on 
the island, became one of his gentlemen attendants , 
and the faithful Rhodez exulted in the office of page. 
He held a coart, and gave formal audiences ; and 
his levees were sedulously attended, not only by 
all who had complaints to make against the exist- 
ing government, but by many of the officers of the 
administration, who conceived it politic to seek the 
protection of a hereditary prince. His palace was 
at first the convent of the Jesuits; but this excited 
so much the jealousy of the Dominicans, that after 
a time he removed to the establishment of the lat- 
ter, where he was treated, if possible, with still 
more distinction. A table of thirty covers was laid 
for him and his guests every day. His dinner was 
a great spectacle, which passed on to the sound of 
trumpets; and as it was the custom to admit the 
people into the hall on the occasion, it became 
necessary to have the table defended by strong rails 
from the pressure of the crowd. 

Under this régime, St. Peter’s presented the as- 
pect of avast theatre. Serious business was no 
more thought of ; the wheels of government stood 
still; money once more came into active circula- 
tion ; provisions, liberated from the chains of mo- 
nopoly, arrived from all quarters ; eating, drinking, 
and dancing were the order of the day ; and, as if 
fortune had determined to signalize the reign, as it 
may be called, of the duke by her choicest triumphs, 
the news of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle came over 
the Atlantic to complete the general intoxication. 

It may be supposed that the character of the 
royal adventurer was severely tested during a pe- 
riod of more brilliant fortune than he could have 
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enjoyed on the ducal throne. We must remember, 
however, that he was a mere Jad, exposed to temp- 
tation of every kind, and not condemn too severely 
the vagaries inte which he was led by his wild and 
restless spirit. Accustomed to indulgence, as it 
appeared, from his cradle, he never knew what it 
was to repress a wish, or even feel a doubt ; and he 
plunged madly into all the excesses of the time and 
place, and led the way in dissipation as zealously as 
he had offered to head the ranks of war. But the 
strange thing was, that even in his wildest moments 
he never forgot his rank. Neither the madness 
of wine, nor the witcheries of beauty, ever be- 
trayed him into laying aside, for an instant, the 
dignity of the prince; and thus it was, that even 
the companions of his most unguarded hours con- 
tinued to look upon him with a kind of awe. 

The hospitality of the monks, it will be seen, 
was highly convenient for the wandering sovereign, 
who had landed in Martinique without a coin in his 
pocket ; but soon he had abundance of money from 
a more legitimate source. It chanced that the 
Dake de Penthiévre possessed considerable prop- 
erty in the island; and his agent was of course not 
the last to present himself at the court of his con- 
stituent’s brother-in-law. A gracious reception, and 
a half-hour’s conversation in private, were sufficient 
to determine the honest man to do his duty to the 
family ; and the Penthiévre funds were freely placed 
at the disposal of the young prince. ‘This circum- 
stance completely shut the mouths of the few mal- 
contents who still affected to doubt his rank; for 
the agent was a prudent and cautious man, well 
acquainted with the affairs and connections of the 
house, and would never have taken such a step ex- 
cept from absolute conviction. The malcontents, 
besides, could not fail to see that the money was 
not intrusted to unworthy hands. An impostor 
would either have squandered the treasure in mad 
extravagance, or have hoarded it against the time 
when he might think it necessary to deeamp; but 
the Duke of Modena was neither careful of money 
nor profuse, spending just what was proper and 
liberal in his station, but nothing more. The 
doubters could not have been strengthened in their 
unbelief even by the consideration that on so remote 
a stage it was possible for an impostor to strut his 
little hour undiscovered, for he was always most 
anxious to meet everybody who came from Earope ; 
and independently of the two gentlemen who liad 
already recoguized his person, a third, more recently 
arrived, recollected having seen him the year before 
at Venice. And the occasion was somewhat re- 
markable ; for his highness, in a frolic, had broken 
in a shop glass articles to the amount of £1500, 
which he afterwards paid for. Was it wonderful 
that so wild a youth had taken the fancy to come 
to Martinique? 

Wildnesses of this kind, however, were now over, 
for he was here in the school of the world. His 
European education had only been begun, though 
begun ona princely scale. He possessed a smat- 
tering of half a !ozen different sciences ; he spoke, 
though indifferently, several languages besides his 
own, and understood a very little Latin. His draw- 
ing was better than his writing; he was a capital 
horseman ; and, more than all, notwithstanding his 
flightiness, he had a great fund of natural good sense 
and precision of thought. If to this we add the 
most absolute self-possession, and a serene tranquil- 
lity of manner which nothing could disturb, it will 
be felt that, both in his merits and defects, Hercules 
Renauld d’Est was every inch a prince. 


The prince wrote to his family ; and the gover- 
nor, on his part, despatched a messenger to Europe 
to relate the extraordinary circumstances that had 
occurred, and demand instructions as to how the 
Duke of Modena should be treated. Six months 
had flowed past, and no answer was received by 
either. The political crisis in the mean time had 
gone by, and the inhabitants of Martinique began 
to find tue residence of their royal guest somewhat 
expensive. ‘The prince himself, after having spent 
50,000 crowns of the Penthiévre funds, at last grew 
weary of his adventure; and in another month he 
hoisted an admiral’s flag in a merchant ship, and, 
saluted by the cannon of the fort, took his departure 
for Portugal, with all his household, an almoner, 
and the king's physician at the colony. 

Immediately on his back being turned, the long- 
expected courier arrived, bringing an order to the 
governor for the arrest of the stranger! By the 
same vessel the agent of the Duke de Penthiévre 
received a severe reprimand for his want of caution 
in allowing himself to be fleeced of so large a sum ; 
the duke, however, in consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, retaining him in his employment, and 
consenting to share the loss. Both these commu- 
nications were very extraordinary. The order for 
the arrest, after a delay of six months, and present- 
ed only when the prince had left the island, ap- 
peared to indicate that the whole affair had been 
nothing more than a youthful frolic; and this 
seemed so fully confirmed by the otherwise unac- 
countable good-nature of the duke, that public opin- 
ion ran stronger than ever in favor of the young 
knight-errant. 

This personage in due time arrived at Faro in 
Portugal, and was there received with a salute of 
artillery. On landing, he demanded to be provided 
with a courier, to send to his chargé d’affairs at 
Madrid, and likewise with the means of proceeding 
with his suite to Seville, where he intended to await 
the return of his messenger. All was complied 
with ; and the prince, still living on borrowed funds, 
was the gayest of the gay, drinking, dancing, and 
making love so vehemently, that he became the 
envy of all the men, and the admiration of all the 
women. His entrance into Seville was like a tri- 
umph. The windows were crowded as he passed ; 
the principal inhabitants waited upon him to pay 
their respects ; and sumptuous entertainments were 
prepared for him ; all of which he returned with a 
magnificence conformable to his rank. In the midst 
of this there came a new order for his arrest. 

The prince was astonished, the people indignant, 
and the women, more especially, furious. He had 
taken up his abode at the convent of the Domini- 
cans, who protected him for some time, but at 
length, on the fermentation becoming serious, con- 
sented to deliver him up to the authorities, provided 
this could be done without bloodshed. One attempt 
to take him was defeated by the courage of the 
youth, who defended himself with his sword ; but 
at length a burly monk, who was accustomed to 
wait upon him at table, clasped his arms round him 
one day as he sat at dinner, and held him till the 
alguazils, rushing into the room, took him prisoner. 

He was at first thrown into a dungeon, and 
strongly ironed; but the next day, for no reason 
that could be imagined—for he had haughtily re- 
fused to answer all interrogations—he was released 
from his irons, and lodged in the best apartment in 
the prison. The persons composing his retinue, 
however, were treated with less ceremony; they 





were examined regarding a supposed conspiracy to 
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seize the island of Martinique, and banished from 
the dominions of Spain. The prince himself was 
ultimately condemned to the galleys. 

When the time came for his removal to Cadiz, it 
appears that apprehensions were entertained of a 
commotion in his favor. The whole garrison of 
Seville was under arms, and the prince, supported 
by the captain and lieutenant, entered a carri 
drawn by six mules, and proceeded through 
town between two ranks of infantry which lined the 
streets. Opinions were still divided as to his pre- 
tensions to the ducal throne, and bets to the amount 
of 60,000 piastres depended upon the question. 
The extraordinary thing was, that there came an 
order from the court to prohibit the laying of wa- 
gers ; and, more extraordinary still, the messengers 
sent off by those who had money at stake, to decide 
the whole matter by finding him whom they su 

d to be the real duke, were unsuccessful. o 
uke of Modena was to be found in Italy! 

Arrived at Cadiz, the prince was conducted to 
the fort of La Caragna, the commandant of which 
was instructed to treat him with politeness; and 
here he lived very comfortably for a time, busying 
himself in making such presents as the sale of his 
effects enabled him to afford, to those from whom 
he had received kindness in the course of his strange 
adventures. But the romance was at an end; the 
real Duke of Modena had been at length found ; 
and our paladin, growing tired of a life without 

notoriety and without excitement, made his escape. 

Soon after this, the captain of a merchantman 
which had come to anchor in the roads of Gibraltar 
went on shore, and reported to the governor that 
he had on board the individual who was so well 
known by the title of the Prince of Modena. ‘ Let 
him beware of landing, then,”’ replied the governor, 
**or I shall apprehend him immediately!’? The 
captain looked perplexed. He returned slowly to 
his ship, weighed anchor, and set sail; and with 
him disappeared forever this singular young man, 
as completely as a bubble vanishes from the face of 
the sea. 

There are few of the monstrosities of romance 
which equal in wildness and improbability the above 
transcript from real life. ‘The series of coincidences 
which favored the imposture, and the numerous 
mistakes as to the personal identity of the hero, 
committed by persons who knew, or affected to 
know, the real prince, seem little less than miracu- 
lous; while the moderation of the Duke de Pen- 
thiévre, and the tenderness exhibited by the court 
towards a convicted felon, throw around the whole 
story a romantic mystery, which, at this distance 
of time, it would be vain to attempt to penetrate. 





BURNS. * 
BY MONTGOMERY. 


Wuar bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet, and soared as strong, 
As ever child of air? 


His plume, his note, his form, could Burns, 
For whim or pleasure, change ; 

He was not one, but all by turns, 
With transmigration strange ;— 


The Blackbird, oracle of Spring, 
When flowed his moral lay ; 
The Swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
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The Hamming bird, from bloom to bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 

The Raven, in the tempest’s gloom ; 
The Halcyon in the calm :— 


In “ auld Kirk Alloway,’’ the Owl, 
At witching time of night; 

By ** Bonnie Doon,” the earliest fowl 
That carolled to the light. 


He was the Wren amid the grove, 
When in his homely vein ; 

At Bannockburn the bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train :— 


The Woodlark, in his mournful hours ; 
The Goldfinch in his mirth ; 

The Thrush, a spendthrift of his powers, 
Enrapturing heaven and earth ;— 


The Swan, in majesty and grace 
Contemplative cad still ; aii r 
But roused—no Falcon in the chase 
Could, like his satire, kill :— 


The Lionet, in simplicity ; 
In tenderness, the Dove ; 

But more than all beside, was he 
The Nightingale, in love. 


Oh ! had he never stooped to shame, 
Nor lent a charm to vice, 

How had devotion loved to name 
That Bird of Paradise ! 


Peace to the dead! In Scotia’s choir 
Of minstrels, great and small, 

He sprang from his spontaneous fire, 
The Phenix of them all. 





From the Christian Citizea. 
AGAIN WITH THEE. 


AGaln with thee—how swift the hours are speeding, 
As thus we join in converse dear and sweet ; 
Thought jostles thought, and each to each succeed- 


ing, 
Chase throuvh the mind's domains with flying 
feet. 


Again with thee—and hope is softly telling 
Of coming joy which I shall share with thee ; 
And every cloud by its warm light dispelling, 
It maketh life an endless jubilee. 


Again with thee—my heart to thine is clinging, 
And every tendril round thy own doth twine ; 

While to my eye the hidden tear upspringing, 
Cometh as incense from affection’s shrine. 


Again with thee—and carking doubt is sleeping, 
And holy trust doth reign the victor here ; 

While sacred love unwearied watch is keeping, 
And quick destroyeth every rising fear. 


Again with thee—and reason bows before thee, 
And loves to scan thy mind’s superior might ; 

And thus my heart and soal will aye adore thee, 
Both proud to own in thee a guiding light. 


Pomfret, Ct. 
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UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


‘In a former number of the Living Age, we said that 

,e should be willing to vote for the incorporation of 
Mexico iuto our Union. For this expression some of our 
best friends blamed us. They did not (so we thought) 
look at the matter in all its bearings. It was not our 
meaning (the remark was made before the war) that this 
should be done without the consent of Mexico. Perhaps 
the strongest feeling against our suggestion was caused 
by the anticipation of the introduction of slavery there. 
Of this we were not afraid; but have always in private 
maintained the opinion that the annexation of Texas 
would weaken the political power of slavery, and that 
the maintenance of that institution in Mexico was impos- 
sible. This is a matter which we have no intention of 
discussing at length, but we copy from the National Era 
a very remarkable article in favor of so making peace 
with Mexico, This paper is established at Washington 
with the intention of discussing the question of slavery 
with our southern brethren, and of so doing in a gentle 
and rational mauner. Pressed as we have been, we have 
not read it heretofore as much as we feel that its ability 
will oblige us to do hereafter. 
There are many objections to the proposed incorpora- 
tion ; but, we think, not enough to overbalance its advan- 
tages. The next step will perhaps be the incorporation 
of Canada—with the consent of Great Britain—and after 
that we will consider whether we can reannex our dis- 
obedient mother herself. } 


UNITED STATES AND MEX!ICO—-PLAN OF PACI- 
FICATION AND CONTINENTAL UNION. 


‘* Tere is a mysterious connection between the 
destinies of this country and those of Mexico.” 
Such was a sentiment expressed by Mr. Calhoun in 
his celebrated speech on the war-question last win- 
ter. Whether that far-seeing senator had in his 
mind all the reasons that might suggest such a 
remark, it is not necessary to inquire. We adopt 
and repeat the sentiment: ‘* There is a mysterious 
connection between the destinies of this country and 
those of Mexico.”’ 

At the beginning of the century, few, if any, 
statesmen foresaw the rapid growth of the United 
States, or the bearings of this growth on the for- 
tunes of the Spanish dominion in North America. 
During the last ten years of the last century, we 
were humbly negotiating for the free navigation of 
the Mississippi ; and Congress instructed Mr. Car- 
michael, in 1790, to urge on the Spanish govern- 
ment, as inducements to concede this, the consider- 
ations, that the United States would be a safer 
neighbor than Britain, to Spain ; that conquest was 
repugnant to the genius of our government; that it 
was ‘* not our interest to cross the Mississippi for 
ages ;”* that it ** never will he our interest to remain 
connected with those who do.”’ In the beginning of 
this century, all that President Jefferson asked of 
Napoleon was, the cession of New Orleans and of 
the Floridas, with the Mississippi as the final bound- 
ary of our possessions; and at last he was fairly 
forced to take the whole of Louisiana ! 

How shortsighted is the wisdom of the wisest! 
Some of those statesmen have lived to see the seat 
of American empire transferred from the Atlantic 
slope to the west of the Alleghanies, and the Mis- 
siscippi river, which was to be the perpetual western 
boundary of American territory, passing far to the 
east of its central point ! 

Now, cast your eye on the map of North America. 
An energetic race of people, speaking one language, 
assimilated under one system of free institutions 
favorable to the utmost development of human fac- 
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ulties, has taken possession of the best portion of 
the continent, stretching from the great chain of 
inland seas on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, and indented on the Atlantic seaboard 
with numerous commodious and secure harbors. It 
has acquired not only the free, but the sole naviga- 
tion of the central river of the Mississippi valley. 
It has secured every harbor on the northern coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. It passes beyond the Missis- 
sippi—builds states upon its western shores—swee 
onward above the fortieth parallel of latitude, to the 
Rocky Mountains, surmounts those formidable bar- 
riers, pours down their western declivities, and, in 
1846, finds itself in safe possession of seven degrees 
of the Pacific coast. ht has belted the continent 
with its power—one people, one language, one 
mind, prevailing from ocean to ocean. The govern- 
ment which fifty years ago trembled for its stability 
at the bare idea of colonization beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, is now sending the mail to American col- 
onists across the Rocky Mountains. 

The people who have accomplished these results, 
meantime, have multiplied from three to twenty 
millions, and the old world is now pouring its hun- 
dreds of thousands, the excess of its population, 
into the country which they have opened. 

But it was only above the fortieth degree of lati- 
tude that their energies had scope, and the tide of 
population could roll onward to the Pacific. Below 
that, reaching down ten degrees to the Gulf of 
Mexico, progress was arrested a short distance 
beyond the Mississippi, not by natural barriers— 
mountains, lakes, or deserts—but by another empire, 
tunning up from the sixteenth degree of latitude to 
near the thirtieth, in a narrow slip between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and thence up- 
wards from thirty to forty-two degrees, between the 
Pacific on one side and two thirds of the western 


boundary of this country, on the other; and this 
boundary, not natural, but artificial, depending upon 



































parchment deeds and titles. The portion of Mexico 
thus bounded, pressed upon by the restless energies 
of the United States, constitutes its larger portion, 
and yet contains scarcely any population, while the 
whole of Mexico has but eight souls to the square 
mile. The race which made it an empire is scarcely 
one eighth of the entire population, and has failed 
to establish institutions favorable to the assimilation 
of the various classes of people under its ascend- 
ency, or to the development of their energies. The 
people languish. Five millions, when we were 
three, they are now only seven millions, while we 
are twenty. Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
are all ata stand. Civilization struggles for life. 
What is to be expected when two such races, so 
contrasted in all the elements of power, are yet 
brought into immediate juxtaposition, without the 
impediment of any natural barrier—a vast wilder- 
ness owned by the onc, inviting the reckless adven- 
turers of the other? Texas is first settled, then 
annexed. This would have taken place, even though 
the curse which hastened that event, and has alloyed 
its consequences with evils not yet fully disclosed, 
had not been the immediate cause. 

But the stronger race has overleaped its limits ; 
it has to the Nueces, and then, by a second 
thought, to the Rio Grande, thus adding, at one 
stroke, three hundred thousand square miles " its 
terri ing one third of the western shore 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and bringing itself a thou- 
sand miles nearer the Pacific. The weaker race 
feels itself aggrieved ; and for good reason. It has 
been foully dealt with. What has happened, would 
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have happened, had there been no slavery to pre- 
cipitate the result by means repugnant to fair deal- 
ing—but it would have taken me the opera- 
tion of natural causes, probably in such a way as 
justice might have sanctioned. 

Has the force of these natural causes, however, 


now spent itself! Have we acquired a natural | and 


boundary't Have we a sufficient number of safe 
ports on the western shore of the gulf? Have we 
a free, ready, safe outlet to the Pacifict Has the 
tide of foreign immigration ceased swelling towards 
our shores! Has the stronger race fost any of its 
daring, its reckless energy’ Has the weaker be- 
come more united, more vigorous, more enterpris- 
ing’ There is yet an immense tract of country 
bordering on Texas, separated from it—no, united 
to it—by a river; scarcely settled, often disaffected 
to the central government, a portion of it hardly 
amenable to its rule. It borders the Pacific, em- 
bracing on that coast the best harbors in the world 
—it touches lower down on the gulf. Again, 
slavery, availing itself of the working of natural 
causes, and international difficulties irritations, 
ipitates a result which would, without its inter- 
erence, have been accomplished more slowly, more 
safely, and, at the same time, honorably. American 
troops are marched to the extreme limits of a terri- 
tory which, to say the most, was of doubtful juris- 
diction. War is the consequence, and the first step 
is the seizure of the very tract of country we have 
described. California and New Mexico and Chi- 
huahua are overrun and conquered—and now Amer- 
ican dominion, by force of arms, (a new and perilous 
method of advance in this country,) has made a 
reach of five degrees to the twenty-fifth parallel of 
north latitude, circling one half of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, stretching from its shores to the Pacific—where, 
to its seven degrees of coast held in 1846, it has 
added seventeen degrees in 1847! 

But these violent accomplishments have cost the 
stronger race blood, and treasure, and honor, and 
awakened in its own bosom the elements of terrific 
discord. They have outraged, and humbled, and 
desolated the weaker race, and aroused in it a fierce 
national antipathy. We have gained immense ter- 
ritery, won many battles, made many ‘‘ heroes’’— 
but the government has on its hands a domestic 
= which threatens its stability, and a foreign 

ifficulty which seems to defy settlement. At this 
hour the capital of Mexico is doubtless resounding 
with the reveille of the American soldiery—its 
central government has probably ceased to exist— 
its states alone carry on governmental functions. 
And now commence our most serious difficulties. 
What next is to be cmb a 

1. “* Make peace.’”’ Ay—if you can. Su 
General Scott find a central fie ttre and Tbe 
willing to concede all that is demanded. Peace is 
made. One third of Mexico is left in our posses- 
sion. Our armies are withdrawn : then begins the 
battle at home—the great, decisive struggle be- 
tween slavery and freedom. Must we say it? 
That struggle, we fear, we are sure, will terminate 
in the triumph of slavery. The curse will move 
like a pestilence over the new territory acquired, 
till it overshadow the western boundary of the con- 
tinent, poisoning every department, every institu- 
tion of our country. And would. Mexico then be 
safet Look again at the map. What natural 
boundary is there, until the whole be taken? That 
would be the bold aim of the slave power, unless, 
indeed, the reaction in this country, produced by its 
tyranny, should become so great as to overthrow the 





Union. We want to see peace upon no such terms. 
The idea of being involved in the ‘‘ deep damna- 
tion’? of a career of conquest, carried on at the 
will and for the benefit of slavery, is too abhorrent 
to be endured by any American citizen who is not 
prepared to defy the moral sentiment of the world, 
war against the throne of God. 

Besides, New Mexico and Chihuahua have now, 
and California soon will have, a population entitling 
them to admission into the Union. But, indepen- 
dent communities of people, as they would be, 
would have the right to elect, for themselves, 
whether to seek admittance into the Union, or stay 
out of it—whether to acknowledge the government 
of the United States, or not. Such is the doctrine 
of the democratic party and of southern statesmen, 
in relation to territories of this Union. Will they 
falsify them as it regards other territories? But, 
suppose the territories acquired, and organized into 
states of this Union, could they not then secede! If 
Mr. Calhoun is right, they could. How, then, would 
such a peace as 1s contemplated be permanent, or 
secure the objects aimed at by the war? 

Suppose, however, General Scott should find no 
government to treat with? 

2. ‘* He must then set up a provisional govern- 
ment, and treat with that.’’ A precious device of 
statesmanship! How would this conciliate the 
Mexican people? How would it comport with the 
American principle of self-government, to force 
— an unwilling oe a government at the point 
of the bayonet? How would it suit our economi- 
cal, peace-loving, limited government, to sustain a 
strong standing army in a neighboring country, for 
the purpose of keeping its disaffected population in 
subjection to the ot of the conqueror ? 

e whole project is an absurdity. 

3. ** Call back the armies, then, and let us return 
to just where we were at the beginning of the con- 
test.” This supposes an amount of justice and 
stern self-denial on the part of the Amencan people 
and their government, which it is almost idle to talk 
of, and which, if possessed by them, would have 
prevented any collision at all with Mexico. Is it 
not a waste of time to insist upon what we know 
will not be done ? 

4. ** Let the government adopt as its maxim, 
‘No territory,’ and it will be easy to secure peace.”’ 
Just as idle as the preceding proposition, and not 
half so sincere. We could respect 4 man who 
would urge this, on the ground of justice and mag- 
nanimous dealing—but this is not the motive. if 
it be urged in sincerity, it is done with the unwor- 
thy purpose of evading the issue between slavery 
and freedom, and of thus securing the tranquillity of 
the country, at the hazard of its complete overthrow 
by the insidious influences of the former ; but, in 
most cases, it is insisted upon as a mere device for 
obtaining a party triumph—party managers being 
fully aware that it is sheer trickery. ‘* No terri- 
tory!’’ Let any party go into a presidential can- 
vass with that motto emblazoned on its banners, 
and its doom will be sealed ; or else, the whole his- 
tory of this nation is a lie. 

5. What does the administration meditate? A 
writer having said—‘‘ Speak as much as you will 
of the peace party in Mexico, such a party does not 
exist. To have peace, the first thing to be done is 
to create this y, sustain it, treat with it, put it 
in power, and keep an army there, perhaps for 
years, to maintain peace, and the peace party at 
the head of affairs’’—the Washington Union re- 
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** We are not aware of what course dur govern- 
ment may pursue in this predicament; but we can | its decision ought then to be res . 
scarcely be mistaken in supposing that the war will| The second question regards the constitutionality, 
be prosecuted with greater vigor. We must subdue | on our part, of such an act. This, if we under- 
these guerilleros, and keep open a free communica-| stand the matter, has been settled by precedent. 
tion between the capital and the coast. We mast; The American people have ratified the purchase, 
teach these Mexicans that we are superior to| by Jefferson, of foreign territory, and the same 
them in energy as well as in our military skill | authority has ratified the act of the American con- 
and military resources. We must impress them gress, in passing a joint resolution for the annexa- 
with a deep conviction that their true interest is|tion of a foreign state. If a foreign slave state 
peace with us—now, and in all future time. Act- | could thus be annexed, there can be no doubt as to 
ing upon these high principles, we will prosecute | the power to annex, in a similar way, a foreign 
the war with greater means, a sterner will, and| free state, or pl number of them: We shall net 
with irresistible vigor. If they are not sufficient-| now go behind that act of congress, and its ratifica- 
ly beaten to make them seek for peace, we must tion by the American people. 
beat them again and again—coerce them at every| The great question to be discussed, then, con- 
available point, scatter their guerilleros, occupy |cerns the expediency of such annexation; and 
their towns, and levy more contributions upon their | here we must take a wide range, as the subject is 


inhabitants.” of vast importance, and embraces many points of 
Bloodthirstiness, and extreme folly! Does the | view. 


Union suppose the American people would be wil-| First, as to the practicability (one element of ex- 
ling to send out volunteers, involve themselves in| pediency) of extending our government over this 
inextricable debt, concentrate more and more power | immense territory. Some may doubt, but we have 
in the hands of the executive, keep '\ a large | always held that the peculiar political system of 
standing army, just for the purpose o’ urdering | this country is specially adapted to extended em- 
the Mexicans, till they abjectly subm _.d, or were | pire. State governments will prevent the oppres- 
exterminated! Whatever else the aay do, they | sion of local interests by the central government, 
would turn out any administration .at could con- | and provide of themselves efficiently for their pro- 
template such an atrocity. motion ; and we can see no reason why the great 

6. What, then, is to be done’ Suppose, inas- | interests of peace and war, commerce with foreign 
much as slavery and war have hurried the march | nations and between the states, the public lands, and 
of American empire, and plunged us into “‘ fight-| the treatment of the aborigines, of the whole conti- 
ings without and fears within,’’ we now divorce | nent, may not be as well cared for by one cen- 


American progress from those baleful influences, | tral or federal government, as by many. Thus far, 
and anticipate the course of events, by proclaiming 


the extension of territory and multiplication of 
the cessation of all hostilities on our side, and in| states, by weakening the proportionate power of 
all good faith, in a proper way, submitting to every | faction, and generally of Jocal interests, adding to 
state in Mexico, having the requisite number of in- | the dignity of the federal government, and increas- 
habitants, the proposition to enter, if it so choose, | ing national spirit, have strengthened the bonds of 
into the American Union, upon a footing of equal-| union, The states were in far more danger during 
ity with the original states. This plan may seem | the last war, and before it, of falling apart, than 
startling, but let us examine— they have ever been since. 


First, its relations to justice ; In a few years, a state, formed in Oregon, will 

Secondly, to the federal constitution ; be knocking for admission into the Union. By the 

Thirdly, to expediency. constitution, it is provided that the election for 

Few persons deny the right of a state to dissolve | president shall be held on one day in all the states. 
its connection with the rest, for good and sufficient | Congress, when the State of Oregon shall have 
reason, of which it must be the sole judge. The | been admitted, will be obliged to amend the law on 
New England states have the right to-day, to se-| this subject, so that the election may be held at an 
cede from a government which has been prosti-| earlier day, to allow time for the transmission of 
tuted to the support of slavery, and to set up for|the vote in Oregon. Last Thursday, the news 
themselves. We have never questioned the right | was received in this city of the arrival of Messrs. 
of South Carolina to do what she has so often} Shaw and Bolden, at St. Louis, on the 5th instant, 
threatened; nor will southern statesmen, who | direct from Oregon, having left the frontier settle- 
have always been in the habit of contemplating a| ments on the 5th of May—three months from the 
dissolution of the Union ina certain contingencies, | frontier of the Oregon settlements to St. Louis! 
dispute this right of independent election, in a| And yet, no one dreams of the impossibility of 
state, whether Se shall remain in the Union or go} extending our federal government over Oregon. 
out of it. While in it, of course, she is bound to} American enterprise, we know, availing itself of 
obey the laws it constitutionally imposes. The al- | the discoveries of modern times, will, in due season, 
ternative is, obedience or secession. We always| annihilate distance, and bring this portion of 
denounced the foul dealing of the United States | our Pacific empire in close fellowship with the old 
towards Mexico, and opposed the annexation of | states. Now, there is scarcely any part of Mexi- 
Texas, on account of its relation to slavery, but| co, which, even at this time, without the construc- 
never doubted its perfect right to dispose of itself | tion of suitable roads, may not be reached within 
as it saw proper. We maintained the same posi- | one third of the time required for the journey to the 
tion as to the right of the settlers and natives of | mouth of the Columbia; the greater portion of it 
Oregon to dispose of their territory. is as readily uccessible as our territory between St. 

In relation to right or justice, then, there could | Louis and the Rocky Mountains, and a large por- 
not be the slightest objection to the submission of a | tion of it is far more so. We go from Washington 
proposition of annexation to each of the sovereign | to New Orleans in seven days, and from New Or- 
states of Mexico, or to the free acceptance by each | leans to Vera Cruz in three or four; from Vera 
of such a proposition. Free acceptance, for each | Cruz to the city of Mexico in four more. With 





should be left perfectly free to decide for itself, and 
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proper improvements, we shall be able to reach the 
city of Mexico from the capital of the United 
States in twelve or thirteén days, and by the tele- 
graphic wires receive intelligence from there in a 
few hours! The city of Mexico, be it remem- 
bered, is in the 19th degree of north latitude, while 
the Mexican territory stretches up as ae as 42 
degrees; so that a great portion of it lies still 
nearer the United States. Yueatan, bending up- 
wards, as if to approximate still more closely, in- 
dents the gulf to a point as high as 224 degrees. 
The truth is, a glance at the map will show that 
Mexico a the pr be nae gare ia 
} em, the of which may 

iy ws opr Bo A gonad other, between 
which intelligence may be rapidly communicated, 
all of which, if under one political system, would 
possess a remarkable ae of interests. 

So much for the practicability of the project. 
Let us glance at its advantages. 

It would extend the principle of free trade, 
already in active operation between the states of 
this Union, to nearly the whole North American 
continent. 

It would give to Mexico the principle of relig- 
ious toleration, without interfering with her relig- 
ious faith. 

It would establish, throughout her borders, free 
institutions. 

It would confer upon her people personal security. 

It would open the way for, and hold out induce- 
ments to, enterprising immigrants. 

It would bring her soil under a better cultivation, 
stimulate the growth of manufactures, and augment 
indefinitely her commerce. 

It would lead to the institution of the common 
school system of education. 

It would put an end to military rule and wasting 
revolutions, 

It would open to the New England manufactur- 
ers a new and valuable market for their wares. 
Hitherto our trade with Mexico has been incon- 
siderable, considering the proximity and wealth of 


AND MEXICO. 


twelve or fourteen days of the mouth of the 
Columbia river and enable government at Washing- 
ton to send despatches to Columbia, and receive 
answers thence, within a period of thirty days. 
It would secure the control of the mines which 
supply the currency of the world. 

tt would settle in a peaceful way, so as not to 
offend the pride of the south, the domestic ques- 
tion of slavery, as raised by the projeet of annex- 
ing by force merely a portion of Mexiean territory. 
This is a most important consideration. : 

According to Brantz Meyer, the departments or 
states of Mexico are the following : 


Departments. Population. 
Mexico, . - F 1,389,520 
Jalisco, ; > ‘ ‘ - 679,311 
Puebla, . : ; ; . - 661,902 
Yoeatan, BR eh ea As | 
Guanajuato, . . ; . 512,606 
Oajaca, ° ° , “ e 500,278 
Michoacan, - ; . 497,906 
San Luis Potosi, . P , > 321,840 

tecas, ted aaite 
Vera Cruz, 254,380 
Durango, . 162,618 
Chihuahua, 147,600 
ome . ; ; : . 147,000 
hiapas, id EM i 
+% a STL IRES te 124,000 
Queretaro, 120,560 
Nueva Leon, 101,108 
Tamaulipas. : ° ; ; 100,068 
Coahuila, . . : ; ; . 75,340 
Aguas Calientes, . : ; ‘ 69,698 
Tabasco, 4 ; ; ; . 63,580 
Nueva Mexico, : > . mn 87,026 
Californias, A : ; . - 33,439 
Total in 1842, , 7,015,509 . 


Nineteen of these states, it will be seen, have 
the requisite amount of population for states of 
this Union. ‘They would add thirty-eight senators 
and about eighty representatives to the congress 





the two countries ; and, for many years before the | c 
| non-slaveholding ; and, according to the favorite 


war, it had been steadily decreasing, while England 
was carrying on a profitable and brisk commerce 
with her. 

It would add vastly to the commerce of this 
whole country, and open a new field for the enter- 
prise of our citizens. 

It would increase the power and influence of 
the Union, and forever put to rest all projects for 
the establishment of a monarchical system upon 
this continent, and for the play of European inter- 
ests and tactics. 

It would settle our present difficulty with Mex- 
ico at once, without any unpleasant controversies 
about indemnity, without any humiliation to our 
sister republic, without leaving one trace of ani- 
mosity, without suffering to remain open any ques- 
tion for future wrangling, any opportunity or chance 
for future collision. 

It would establish the peace of the continent on 
a perpetual basis. 

t would secure to the federal government what 
is in fact becoming indispensable to the mainten- 
ance of our possessions on the Pacific—the right 
of way across the isthmus, for the construction o 
a canal. It is idle to think of maintaining long the 
integrity of our Pacific empire, if we cannot reach 
it unless by an overland journey of three months, 
or a sea voyage of six. A canal through the isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec will bring New Orleans within 


of the United States. But each of these states is 


doctrine of Mr. Calhoun and South Carolina, each 
state must determine and regulate its own peculiar 
institutions. Hence the question of slavery, as 
raised by the war, would be settled at once, satis- 
factorily to the free states, to the advantage of the 
cause of human rights, and in such a way as not 
to offend the state pride of the slave states. 

Two questions would remain to be disposed of— 
that relating to the public lands, and that relating 
to the publie debt. Both could be united and set- 
tled, by the assumption of the public debt by the 
federal government, and the session to it, as an 
equivalent, of the public Jands. The details of this 
arrangement could be attended to in due time, so as 
at once to satisfy all creditors, and not impose up- 
on our present states. 

Some might object, that this wholesale admis- 
sion of Mexico would give to Catholicism an undue 
influence in this country; but they forget that 
Protestantism asks no aid from legislation. It 
demands entire toleration, a divorce of state and 
church, as it regards the general government, and 
that the rights of conscience shal] never be abridged 
—this is all. If, in the open field of controversy, 
without governmental interference on one side or the 
other, it cannot maintain itself against Catholicism 
it is not of God, but of man—it is not truth, but false- 





hood. We cannot apprehend danger from the free 
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collision of mind with mind, opinion with opinion, 
system with system—the truth, in the long run, will 
commend itself, and a lie, as Carlyle has it, cannot 
live forever. 

Others may object, that the population of Mexico 
is heterogeneous, ignorant, unfitted for republican 
institutions. It is no more heterogeneous than the 
hordes of immigrants who are pouring in upon us 
every year, but whom we find becoming rapidly as- 
similated and elevated, ander the predominant influ- 
ence of our strong native oy gerne and regenerating 
institutions. There will be enough intelligence, 
and virtue, and mastet-energy, in this country, to 
maintain the ascendency in the federal legislature. 
{t is true, the population of Mexico is comparatively 
uneducated; but statistics show that, number for 
number, its inhabitants are as generally educated, 
at least, as these of South Carolina and some other 
southern states, which are nevertheless deemed 
capable of maintaining republican institutions. 

We can see but one alternative worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration. Either back out of the con- 
troversy, bring back our armies, withdraw all our 
posts within the Nueces, leave Mexico to recover 
from the anarchy to which we have reduced her ; 
or, make use of our present position to save her 
from anarchy, and ourselves from dishonor, by 
giving her states the privilege of becoming equal 
members of our ovfn political family. True, they 
might at first regard the overture with distrust ; but 
let patience have its work. By uniform kindness, 
and forbearance, and every demonstration that could 
inspire confidence, convince them that the proposi- 
tion was made in good faith, and that the decision 
of each state for itself should be respected ; or, if 
the central government should be in existence, 
address the proposition to it. If this alternative 
be rejected, if the small policy of taking a portion 
of Mexican territory be adopted, then, we say, it 
will be a burning disgrace to refuse to apply to it 
the guaranties of personal freedom contained in the 
ordinance of 1787. 

The annexation of the Mexican States on the 
plan proposed, always, of course with their own 
Sree will and consent, would complete our continen- 
tal boundaries south, secure us a basis of 4,000,000 
of square miles for our empire, establish freedom 
as the fundamental and unchangeable law of the 
North American continent, and give republicanism 
the perpetual ascendency over all other forms of 
government. The United States would appear 
then before the world, not as the robber of a sister 
republic, but its greatest benefactor ; not as the foe, 
but the friend, of Christendom. Can the adminis- 
tration rise to the full height of this ideat Will it 
have the magnanimity to disdain all petty efforts to 
dismember Mexico, to abhor all bloody schemes to 
coerce Mexico, to trample under foot all base con- 
spiracies to extend slavery, and embrace the grand 
conception which would really enlarge the area of 
freedom, by the fraternal offer to free Mexico, of a 
name and place in our Union, which would then, 
indeed, be the glory of the earth? 


Narvurat Gas Jers.—A correspondent informs 
us that at the village of Wigmore in Herefordshire, 
there are fields which may be, and two houses which 
really are, lit up with a natural gas. This vapor, 
with which the subjacent strata seem to be charged, 
is obtained in the following manner:—A hole is 
made in the cellar of the house, or other locality, 
with an iron rod; a hollow tube is then placed 





for ordinary gas lights, and, immediately on apply- 
ing a flame to the jet, a soft and brilliant light is 
obtained, which may be kept burning at pleasure. 
The gas is very pure, quite free from any offensive 
smell, and does not stain the ceilings, as is general- 
ly the case with the manufactured article. ides 
lighting rooms, &c., it has been used for cooking ; 
and indeed seems capable of the same applications 
as prepared carburetted hydrogen. There are sev- 
eral fields in which the phenomenon exists, and 
children are seen boring holes, and setting the gas on 
fire for amusement. It is now about twelve months 
since the discovery was made ; and a great many of 
the curious have visited, and still continue to visit, 
the spot. 


Necessity or TrutH.—We are so constituted, 
that obedience to the law of veracity is absolutely 
necessary to our happiness. Were we to lose. 
either our feeling of obligation to tell the truth, or 
cur disposition to receive as truth whatever is told 
to us, there would at once be an end to all science 
and all knowledge, beyond that which every man 
had obtained by his own personal observation and 
experience. No man could profit by the discoveries 
of his contemporaries, much less by the discoveries 
of those men who have gone before him. Lan- 
guage would be useless, and we should be but little 
removed from the brutes. Every one must be 
aware, upon the slightest reflection, that a commu- 
nity of entire liars could not exist in a state of so- 
ciety. The effects of such a course of conduct 
upon the whole, show us what is the will of the 
Creator in the individual case.—Dr. Wayland. 


Heart Tests.—It is in the relaxation of secu- 
rity, it is in the expansion of prosperity, it is in the 
hour of dilatation of the heart, and of its softening 
into festivity and pleasure, that the real character 
of men is discerned. If there is any good in them, 
it appears then or never. Even wolves and tigers, 
when gorged with their prey, are safe and gentle. 
It is at such times that noble minds give all the 
reins to their good-nature. bi | indulge their 
genius even to intemperance, in kindness to the 
afflicted, in generosity to the conquered ; forbear- 
ing insults, forgiving injuries, overpaying benefits. 
Full of dignity themselves, they respect dignity in 
all, but they feel it sacred in the unhappy. But it 
is then, and basking in the sunshine of unmerited 
fortune, that low, sordid, ungenerous, and .reptile 
souls swell with their hoarded poisons ; it is then 
that they display their odious splendor, and shine 
out in the full lustre of their native villany and base- 
ness.— Burke. 


Tue Humanizine Inrivence or CLEANLINESS. 
—A neat, clean, fresh-aired, sweet, cheerful, well- 
arranged, and well-situated house, exercises a moral 
as well as a physical influence over its inmates, and 
makes the members of a family peaceable and con- 
siderate of the feelings and happiness of each other ; 
the connection is obvious between the state of mind 
thus produced and habits of res for others and 
for those higher duties and obligations which no 
laws can enforce. On the contrary, a filthy, squal- 
id, noxious dwelling, rendered still more wretched 
by its noisome site, and in which none of the de- 
cencies of life can be observed, contributes to make 
its unfortunate inhabitants selfish, sensual, and re- 
gardless of the feelings of each other ; the constant 
indulgence of such passions renders them reckless 
and brutal, and the transition is natural to propensi- 
ties and habits incompatible with a respect for the 





therein, fitted with a burner similar to those used 


property of others or for the laws.— Topic, No. 32, 
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LATE VICTORIES IN MEXICO. 


Tacusaya, (near Mexico,) August 22, 1847. 

Tue celebrated Archbishop’s Palace of Tacubaya 
is now occupied by Gen. Scott; and a portion of 
the army, after twice defeating the enemy in two 
of the hardest fought battles of the war, are quar- 
tered immediately around him. I have already sent 
you a hurried sketch of the glorious events of the 
20th, and even the present letter mast be a hurried 
synopsis of the battles which have shed such ad- 
ditional glory upon the American arms. 

On the 14th instant, a reconnoissance made b 
Col. Dunean, having proved that a road for artillery 
and wagons could be cut off from Chalco to San Au- 
gustine, Gen. Worth’s division moved on the after- 
noon of the 15th in that direction. Gen. Pillow fol- 
lowed the next morning; at the same hour Gen. 
Quitman broke up his encampment at Buena Vista, 
a small hacienda between Vienta de Cordova and 
Ayotla; and immediately Gen. Twiggs was in mo- 
tion from the latter place. By this move a new line 
of operations was taken up on the southern and 
northwestern side of the city of Mexico, and the 
strong works of the Penon and Mexicalsingo, upon 
which Santa Anna had bestowed such immense 
care and labor, were completely turned. 

On the 16th of August Gen. Worth marched as 
far as the hacienda of San Gregorio, beyond which 
it was found that the enemy had cut up and ditched 
the miserable trail along which the artillery and 
wagons were obliged to pass. He would have 
gone to Santa Cruz, another hacienda a league fur- 
ther on, had not an order come from Gen. Scott for 
a halt. It seemed that Gen. Twiggs had met a 
large force of the enemy drawn up in front of him 
near Chaleo, as if with the intention of disputing 
his advance, cutting him off from the main body of 
the army, and perhaps bringing on a general action. 
Gen. Twiggs promptly ordered some of the heavier 
guns to be unlimbered, and, after a few discharges, 
the enemy was dispersed, with the loss of five or 
six killed ; but the demonstration made by the Mex- 
icans, as I have before said, caused a halt in Gen. 
Worth’s division before half a day's march was 
made. 

At 6 o’clock on the morning of the 17th Gen. 
Worth resumed his march, his route running through 
cornfields and narrow and rocky lanes, along whicii 
carriages had never passed before. The filling up 
of the ditches caused some little delay, but by 8 
o’clock the advance was in sight of Santa Cruz, and 
the spires and domes of the noted capital of Mexico 
could be discerned in the distance. The obstruc- 
tions in the road, of which I have spoken, were ob- 
viously of recent construction—evidence that the 
enemy had but just got wind of our approach, and 
that Gen. Scott had completely stolen a march upon 
Santa Anna. 

Other than the ditehes, and rocks which had been 
rolled down from the precipitous hill-side, no oppo- 
sition was made to the advance of Gen. Worth until 
he had reached a point in the road not far from Santa 
Craz; but now a scattering fire was opened upon 
the head of his coluinn by a force stationed at ad- 
vantageous positions above the road to the left. 
The enemy was quickly dispersed, however, b 
Col. C. F. Smith’s light battalion and the 2d arti 
lery under Major Galt. As the division neared the 
hacienda of La Novia the advance was again fired 
upon, but again the enemy’s pickets were driven in, 
without loss. 





A turn of the road beyond La Novia brought the 
pleasant village of San Augustin in sight, and after 
two or three Tight skirmishes, in which the Mex- 
icans had two or three lancers killed and wounded, 
our troops had quiet ion of San Augustin. 
Our only loss during the day was oae man, a soldier 
of Smith’s light battalion, who was wounded from 
a cornfield near Xochimilco. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the 18th Gen. 
Scott arrived at San Augustin, and at 10 o'clock 
Gen. Worth was in full march for the city of Mex- 
ico by the main road. Majors Smith and Turnbull, 
Capt. Mason and other engineer officers, were sent 


y |in advance, supported by Capt. Blake’s squadron 


of dragoons, to reconnoitre, as it was known the 
© vemy was in force at or near San Antonio. The 
party, when within a thousand yards, was fired 
upon from a battery which was masked by trees, 
and the first ball from a twelve-pounder instantly 
killed Capt. Thornton, of the 2d dragoons, besides 
severely wounding a guide, Jonathan Fitzwalters. 

Col, Garland’s brigade was now ordered to occu- 
py the hacienda of Carrera, within plain sight and 
range of the enemy’s batteries at San Antonia, 
while Col. Clarke’s brigade and the battery under 
Col. Duncan took a station in the rear close by. 
The engineer officers were at once sent out to recon- 
noitre, by Gen. Worth, to ascertain the practicabil- 
ity of turning the strong worksof the enemy, and 
in the mean time Gen. Scott had despatched Capt. 
Lee with a supporting party, composed of Captain 
Kearny’s squadron and a body of the 11th infantry 
under Col. Graham, to ascertain the practicability 
of finding a road by which the village of San Angel 
could be reached, and thus turn the stronghold at 
San Antonio. This latter party had a sharp en- 
counter with the advanee of the enemy, the main 
body being found posted at a strong point not far 
from the factory of Counteras. 

In the skirmish some six or eight Mexicans were 
killed, and as many more taken prisoners; on our 
side nota man was touched. The result of the 
reconnoissance proved favorable. It was ascertained 
that a road could be made which would enable the 
army to reach San Angel, and thus turn the strong 
batteries at San Antonio, and perhaps others the 
enemy might have upon the road between that and 
the city of Mexico. The Mexicans were plainly seev 
in force at a commanding position near Coutreras, 
and it was evident that they had a number of can- 
non in position ; but at a council held at night ic 
was deterimined to attack them the following day. 

In the mean time, while this reconnoissance was 
in progress, Gen. Worth had established his head- 
quarters at the hacienda of Curera, while from the 
windows countless numbers of the enemy could be 
seen at work upon the batteries of San Antonio. 
About noon they opened upon the hacienda with 
both round shot and shell, nearly every one of which 
took effect, but without doing other injury than to 
the building. Late in the evening the batteries 
again opened, but with no other result than show- 
ing the position of the different guns. Fora marvel 
the batteries were silent during the night. Had the 
fire been kept up, the hacienda might have been 
torn in pieces and the entire command compelled to 
retire. 

Before going further it may be well te state that 
the city of Mexico lies about nine miles nearly north 
of San Augustin; that San Antonio is about three 
miles in the same direction ; while the peint occu- 
pied by Gen. Valencia, near Coutreras, for he had 
command at that place, is at least three miles in a 
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straight line and in a direction nearly west. It was 
ten miles the way many of our troops had to march, 
for you cannot imagine a more rough, uneven, and 
jagged surface. : 

t eight o’clock on the morning of the 19th the 
batteries again opened on Gen. Worth’s position at 
the hacienda near San Antonio, the balls crushing 
through the walls and filling the rooms with frag- 
ments of plaster and broken furniture. Shells also 
burst in the air over the building, and the pieces 
dropped among the men stationed in the rear. So 
hot was the fire that the troops were obliged to gain 
shelter behind the building, but still did not give up 
the position. About nine o’clock the divisions of 
Generals Pillow and Twiggs were ordered to ad- 
vance in the direction of Coutreras, and by one in 
the afternoon were in plain sight of the enemy’s 
batteries, and within range of the heavier guns. 

The brigade of Gen. P. F. Smith was ordered 
to advance directly towards the enemy’s works, 
while that of Col. Riley moved towards a small 
village to the right, with orders to gain the main 
road, and thus be enabled to cut off any reinforce- 
ments which might be sent to Valencia from the 
city. An incessant firing of cannon was opened 
upon the advance of Gen. Smith, and soon the 
rifles were engaged in skirmishing with the pickets 
of the enemy and driving them in. 

The 12-pounder battery of Capt. Magruder was 
pressed forward with all speed, as was also the 
rocket and mountain howitzer battery now com- 
manded by Lieut. Callender, of the ordnance de- 
partment. As soon as they could gain a position 
they opened upon the enemy, but were so much 
exposed to a fire from heavier guns that they were 
soon silenced. Lieut. Johnson, of the Ist artillery, 
but attached to Magruder’s battery, was mortally 
wounded, while Lieut. Callender was severely 
wounded in both legs. 

At 3 o’clock the brigade of Gen. Cadwalader was 
ordered out to support Col. Riley—heavy reinforce- 
ments being seen on their way out from the city— 
while Gen. Pierce’s brigade was sent. to sustain 
Gen. Smith. The firing from the batteries of the 
enemy continued incessant, while from a hill just 
outside of the range of their guns the spectacle was 
most grand and imposing. 

At about 4 o’clock Gen. Scott arrived, and, seeing 
the immense strength of the Mexicans, at once 
ordered Gen. Shields’ brigade from San Augustin 
—a part of Gen. Quitman’s command—to the right 
to support Riley and Cadwalader, and prevent, if 
possible, a junction of the forces coming out from 
the city with those of Valencia. But few of the 
movements of our own troops could be seen from 
the hill where we were posted, owing to the dense 
chaparral, sharp rocks and ravines, but not a motion 
of the enemy but was plainly visible. 

The order of battle of Valencia was certainly 
most imposing. Infantry were seen drawn up to 
support the batteries, while long lines of the ene- 
my’s cavalry were stationed in the rear, as if await- 
ing the shock of battle. Two separate charges of 
the laiter were distinctly seen repulsed by Col. 
Riley, who had moved his brigade at one time to a 
position partially in the rear of the enemy’s works. 
Col. Harney was exceedingly anxious to march his 
cavalry to the scene of action, but it was deemed 
utterly impracticable. The nature of the ground 
was such that the infantry even had great difficulty 
in finding the way across the pedregal, as the Mexi- 
cans term it; ground coyered with sharp jagged 
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Until night had fairly closed in the fire from the 
enemy’s batteries did not slacken: it had been a 
continuous roar for nearly six hours. Gen. Scott 
retired to San Augustin about eight o’clock, and in 
the midst of a hard rain, which had just commenced 
falling. Generals Twiggs and Pillow came in about 
11 o’clock, wet and completely exhausted. It was 
impossible to use horses on the rough and exceed- 
ingly broken ground on which they had been op- 
erating for nearly twelve hours. 

Not anticipating the immense strength of the 
works of the enemy, or the almost insurmountable 
difficulties of reaching them, it had been at first 
thought that the batteries would be taken at a dash, 
and that the troops would be all comfortably quar- 
tered in San Angel for the night ; instead of this, a 
large portion of them were compelled to bivouac 
without blankets, in the midst of a pitiless rain and 
on ground where they could not even stretch them- 
selves out. Add to this, the prospects of the mor- 
row were far from flattering—were enough to dis- 
may any but the stoutest hearts—that the enemy 
would doubtless reinforce and strengthen his works 
during the night, having every superiority in knowl- 
edge of the ground: add again to this that the men 
were weakened by long exertions, want of food, 
and chilled by the continuous night rain, and it is 
not saying too much to assert that the bivouac of 
the 19th of August was gloomy in the extreme. 

Early in the morning of the 20th Gen. Worth 
was ordered to move with a part of his division 

Garland's brigade) towards the scene of action at 

outreras, to ald in the attack upon Valencia, for to 
force this position was deemed indispensable. A few 
discharges of cannon were heard about 7 o’clock, 
and a heavy rattling of musketry, and some even 
said that in the distance they had seen large masses 
of Mexicans in full flight towards the city , yet few 
dreamed that the batteries at Coutreras had been 
stormed and carried. Yet so it was. Gen. Scott 
himself, accompanied by Gen. Worth, started for 
the scene of action, when they were met by Capt. 
Mason with the joyful intelligence that Valencia had 
been completely routed, after a short but terrible 
struggle. 

The attack upon his works was planned by Gen. 
Smith, and resulted in the capture of fifteen pieces 
of artillery, some fifteen hundred prisoners—among 
them Generals Blanco, Garcia, Mendoza, and the 
notorious Salas—all the ammunition and camp equi- 
page, while the road along which those who escaped 
fled was strewed with muskets. No less than seven 
hundred of the enemy, among them many officers, 
were left dead on the field—the number of wounded 
was undoubtedly far greater. I have no time now 
to enlarge or comment upon this well-planned and 
brilliant achievement, but, reserving a more full de- 
scription for some other time, must pass on to other 
exciting events. 

The works at Coutreras completely in the power 
of the American army, Gen. Scott at once ordered 
Gen. Worth to fall back upon San Antonio, to turn 
and capture that work, and then to push on to- 
wards the capital by the main road, while the main 
body of the army, under Generals Twiggs, Pillow, 
Smith, Pierce, and Cadwalader, moved on towards 
San Angel and Cohoyean. Scarcely had the ad- 
vance of General Twiggs got half a mile beyond 
the latter village before a rattling fire of musketry 
announced that it was actively engaged with the 
outposts of the enemy, and the heavy booming of 
eannon now gave token that the noted second divis- 





ion had fallen upon another strong work. 
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But a few minutes more and a tremendous firing 
from the right, and immediately in the main road 
from San Augustin to the capital, made it evident 
that Gen. Worth’s division was actively engaged. 
He had completely turned the strong works of Sana 
Antonio, but, while doing so, the enemy had aban- 
doned the place, with the loss of their heavy guns, 
and had fallen back upon his second and stronger 
line of works. It was now at the commencement of 
the battle, about one o’clock in the afternoon, and 
sure such a ratiling of fire-arms has seldom or never 
been heard on the continent of America, accompa- 
nied with such booming of artillery; and this was 
continued over two hours, and until the enemy was 
fully routed from every point, and until those who 
were not killed or taken prisoners were in full flight 
for the city. 

Let me endeavor in words to give the reader an 
idea of the position and works of the enemy. As 
you come along the road leading from San A 
tin to the capital, and immediately this side the 
Puente del Rosana, the Mexicans had thrown up a 
strong and exceedingly well-built battery, command- 
ing the road completely. On the right, as you faced 
the city, stretching for a long distance, was a con- 
tinuous ditch, behind the bank of which an immense 
number of Mexican infantry were posted. On the 
left of the tete de pont, or work at the bridge, three 
hundred yards distant, was the church of Churu- 
busco, or San Pablo, strongly fortified with works 
for infantry, and also having a well constructed 
battery containing a number of guns of heavy cali- 
ber. This work was a little advanced from the tete 
de pont, and nearly in a line between it and the vil- 
lage of Cohoycan. Further on, on the other side 
of the work at the bridge, and about three hundred 
yards from the road, was a large building, well 
adapted for the protection of infantry, and in which 
the enemy had also posted an immense body. The 
ground in the vicinity of all these points was com- 
pletely covered with corn and other fields, cut up in 
every direction by wide and deep ditches, present- 
ing obstacles innumerable to the advance of our 
troops. No reconnvissance of the position of the 
enemy had been made, and consequently its strength 
could only be ascertained by hard blows and knocks. 

The divisions of Generals Twiggs and Worth 
were at once engaged, the former with the church 
and stronghold of Churubusco, and the latter with 
the batteries at the bridge ; and in the mean time 
Gen. Shields’ brigade—the New York and South 
Carolina volunteers—together with the 9th, 12th, 
and 15th regiments of infantry, under Gen. Pierce, 
were hurrying onward from Cohoycan to attack the 
hacienda. Soon they too were engaged; and now 
the battle became general. The enemy had over 
twenty pieces of cannon, all in admirable position, 
and served with more than ordinary skill, while but 
few of our guns could be brought to bear. The 
battery of Capt. Frank Taylor, it is true, opened a 
well-directed fire upon Churubusco ; but so ex 
was its situation that it suffered mos: terribly, both 
in officers and men. 

To describe the fierce conflict, even now that two 
days have elapsed, or to give an account of the part 
taken by the different regiments, were impossible. 
From the opening of the strife up to the time the 
Mexicans were entirely routed and in full flight 
for the city, was one continuous roar of cannon and 
musketry, accompanied by the loud. shouts of the 
victors as some new vantage ground was gained ; and 
high above the din rose a dense column of smoke, 
at times completely shrouding the combatants. 
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The strength of the enemy at this battle is known 
to have been fifteen thousand at least—many say 
twenty thousaud—all fresh troops, and in a position 
of uncommon strength. Opposed to them were 
about six thousand Americans, jaded and broken 
down by marches and countermarches and by inces- 
saut toil before the stronghold of Coutreras and 
San Antonio. At Churubusco the Mexicans them- 
selves say Santa Anna commanded in person, but 
that he left early. The noted battalions of Hidalgo 
and Victoria, and of Independencia—the Polkas, 
or young men of the capital, from whom so much 
was expected—nearly all fled without firing a gun. 

In the different works (but mostly in the church) 
taken by Gen. Twiggs nearly two thousand troops 
were captured. Among them were Gen. Rincon, 
who commanded in person; Gen. Anaya, lately 
President substitute ; and Gen. Arevallon, as also 
Col. Gorostiza, formerly minister at Aatayes amg 
Gen. Garay was captured near San Antonio by Gen. 
Worth, and several influential officers, among them 
Col. Miramon, by Gen. Shields, at the hacienda. 
But the most important capture of all was the 
entire foreign battalion, mostly made up of desert- 
ers from our own army, with their commander, the 
notorious Riley himself. They are all now under 
close guard, and I trust will be strictly dealt with. 

The loss on our side has fallen most heavily upon 
the South Carolina and New York volunteers, the 
6th infantry, and Smith’s light battalion, attached te 
Worth’s division, and the batteries of Captains Ma- 
gruder and Taylor. The South Carolina regiment 
was nearly cut to pieces, losing 137 out of 272 men 
with which it went into action. The first artillery 
has suffered severely in officers. 

The Mexican accounts acknowledge the loss, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of no less than thir- 
teen generals (among them three ex-presidents) 
and forty-five pieces of cannon. One of our officers 
says that we have captured more ammunition than 
Gen. Scott has used since he has been in the coun- 
try. G. W. K. 





The following, from the New Orleans Delia, contains 
more particulars of the brilliant exploit of Gen. Smith : 


During the night of the 18th, Gen. Worth’s 
division, with a part of the Ist brigade, occupied 
the hacienda of San Juan de Dios. 

On the 1%h, Gen. Twiggs came up with the 
advance, Gen. Smith's light brigade advancing on 
the left, and Col. Riley’s to the right, supported 
hy Capt. McGruder’s battery, and Lieut. Cadwal- 
ader’s howitzers, which belonged to the division 
of Gen. Pillow. The enemy opened his heavy 
batteries from Coutreras, and the advancing troops 
of Gen. Smith’s brigade engaged the enemy's 
infantry. These two brigades for more than one 
hour sustained the fire of 22 pieces of artillery, 
a | of heavy caliber. They were finally com- 
io to retire, after sustaining a severe ben in 

illed and wounded. Gen, Pillow had ordered Gen. 
Pierce’s brigade to the support of Col. Riley. At 
this stage of the proceedings, whi'e the battle was 
raging, the enemy appeared on the left of the fort 
of Coutreras, = j in rear of the village of Ensal- 
do, with a force of 12,000 men, under the imme- 
diate command of Santa Anna. 

The 15th infantry, under Col. Morgan, was then 
ordered by Gen. Pillow to the support of Smith’s 
and Riley’s brigades. About this iaue Gen. Scott 
came upon the ground, bringing with him General 
Shields’ brigac of volunteers, which was imme- 
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diately ordered to the — of the forces under 
General Cadwalader. neral Twiggs, as night 
approached, finding it impossible, from the nature 
of the ground, to reach his command, fell back to 
the position occupied by Gen. Scott, and passed 
the night exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
McGruder’s and the howitzer battery being dis- 
abled, and our left advancing on a road previously 
prepared by the enemy, thereby exposing our in- 
fantry to a destructive fire as they approached— 
McGruder’s and the howitzer batteries were order- 
ed by Gen. Smit! to open, to attract the attention 
of the enemy, wnile he made a movement to the 
right, to try one of the enemy’s flanks. After 
passing over the broken and irregular surface of 
ground, and crossing the deep ravines, he succeed- 
ed in reaching the village of Ensaldo. Gen. Smith 
being the ranking officer, Gen. Cadwalader reported 
to him with four regiments of Gen. Pillow’s divi- 
sion. Col. Riley’s brigade had crossed the ravine, 
and passed towards Coutreras, after a strong body 
of the enemy, which he dreve off. The enemy 
was now drawn up into line, above the village, on 
the right of the fort. This was a strong position 
of the enemy. : 

General Smith now ordered Gen. Cadwalader’s 
force to be drawn up on the outer edge of the vil- 
lage, facing the enemy’s heavy force on the left of 
the fort. After making the proper disposition of 
his forces, Gen. Smith now determined to attack 
the enemy's right, with Col. Riley on the left. 
Gen. Cadwalader, on the right of the former, re- 
turned in echelon, but before the movement could 
be completed night approached—the enemy’s line 
could not be seen—therefore the order was coun- 
termanded, Gen. Cadwalader resuming his position 
on the outer side of the village. Col. Riley’s bri- 
gade was formed in a long lane inside and parallel 
to the village, the rifles on his left, and the 3d in- 
fantry on the church-yard. ‘‘ But now,”’ says our 
correspondent, ‘* imagine the position of this portion 
of the army, numbering 3500 at the outside with- 
out artillery or cavalry, while the enemy in front 
and on the left, had 19,000 troops, (those in the 
fort said to be the best in Mexico,) with 22 pieces 
of artillery, and among his troops about 7000 caval- 
ry. lt was evident that some decisive action had 
to be taken ; that some great effort had to be made ; 
and Gen. Smith and Col. Riley, seconded as they 
were, were just the men competent to the task, 
and an attack on the main work was determined 
upon, and the movement to take place at 3 o’clock 
of the tullowing morning.”’ 

The force of Gen. Smith was not strong enough 
to carry the enemy's works, and at the same time 
to hold possession of the village ; but fortune favors 
the brave ; for while he was preparing for the attack, 
Gen. Shields reported his near approach with the 
Seuth Carolina and New York volunteers. Gen. 
Shields, though outranking General Smith, had 
too much magnanimity to assume the command, or 
to pluck the bright laurels about to be gathered by 
a brother soldier in carrying one of the enemy’s 
strongholds, and accordingly he moved subject to 
the command of Gen. Smith. Gen. Shields’ bri- 
gade was then placed in the village of Ensaldo, to 
cut off the enemy's retreat from Coutreras, or to 
take the reserve of the enemy in flank, if he should 
change his front. 

At 3 o'clock on the morning of the 20th, the 
movement commenced, which was so slow that 
daybreak appeared before the head of Cadwalader’s 

© commenced ascending the ravine at the 
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village of Ensaldo. As soon as Col. Riley ascended 
the hill and came in full view of the enemy, they 
opened a severe fire on Riley's forces. 

Our correspondent then continues—‘ Col. Riley 
threw out his two advance divisions as skirmishers, 
and said, ‘ Now, boys, close in with them, and let 
the bayonet do its work,’ and his command rushed 
down the slope with a yell and enthusiasm enough 
to strike terror to the heart of the boldest, while 
the rear of his command moved steadily forward as 
if they were all made of one piece. The sap- 
pers and miners and rifle regiment which had been 
thrown across a ravine intervening between the 
one they passed up, and under the brow of the slope 
which Col. Riley came down, from that position 
poured in a fire which swept in front of Col. Riley’s 
.column ; then inclining towards their left, joined 
in the attack of the troops outside of the left flank 
of the fort. Gen. Cadwalader followed the route 
taken by Col. Riley, and as soon as his troops were 
formed, moved on to his support. The first bri- 
gade, which was bringing up the rear, had been 
ordered to follow the same route, but while it was 
on its march by the right flank up the ravine, and 
nearly opposite the fort, Gen. Smith ordered the 
brigade to face to the left and advance in line to 
attack the enemy’s force in flank. ‘This movement 
was executed in less time than it takes me to write 
it. They met the enemy outside of the fort just as 
Col. Riley’s brigade rushed into it; the enemy was 
completely routed and commenced a precipitate re- 
treat. Their cavalry and infantry had been formed 
to receive the charge, but were compelled to give 
way to the bayonet. The rout was most complete 
and the victory most decided; but while Riley’s 
brigade took possession of the work, and planted 
their colors upon it, the other force continued the 
pursuit down the road. ‘The retreating force had to 
pass near where Gen. Shields’ brigade was placed 
to intercept them. They, however, were not aware 
of it until they received the well-directed fire of the 
South Carolina [and New York] regiments, which 
mowed them down like grass before the scythe.’’ 

The rout and dispersion were now complete. In 
the fort, were captured 22 pieces of artillery, an 
immense amount of munitions of war, and upwards 
of 1500 prisoners, among whom were several offi- 
cers of high rank. The enemy left dead upon the 
field upwards of 7@0, which we buried; but his 
loss, says our correspondent, was much larger, ag 
the Mexicans were still burying the dead two days 
after the battle. The troops in front were com- 
manded by Valencia, and those outside by Santa 
Anna. The two 6-pounders of Washington’s bat- 
tery, taken on the field of Buena Vista by the Mexi- 
cans, were recaptured in this fort. 

The enemy were pursued to San Angel. He 
endeavored to make a stand at every point. They 
were finally compelled to take refuge in Chum- 
basco. At San Angel Gen. Pillow assumed the 
command, and when the troops arrived at Culican, 
shortly after, Gen. Scott assumed the command of 
the whole. The position now occupied by the 
enemy (Chumbasco) was a very strong one, and it 
being the last stand the enemy could make in de- 
fence of the capital, he fought with desperation for 
more than two hours, before the works were carried. 
Our loss at this point was over 1000 men. Several 
pieces of artillery, and two stand of colors were 
captured; General Rincon, with 104 officers, and 
upwards of 1100 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, surrendered as prisoners of war. The 
Mexican loss in this engagement is said to be 5000 
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in killed and wounded, and out of a force of 30,000 
men, there were but 6000 men left, the balance 
being killed, wounded, prisoners or totally dis- 


After the result of this decisive battle, commis- 
sioners were immediately sent to Gen. Scott, from the 
city, and an armistice agreed upon. 





ALONE. 


*T was midnight, and he sat alone— 
The husband of the dead. 

That day the dark dust had been thrown 
Upon her buried head. 

Her orphaned children round him slept, 
But in their sleep would moan : 

Then fell the first tear he had wept— 
He felt he was alone. 


The world was full of life and light, 
But, ah! no more for him! 

His \ittle world, once warm and bright— 
It now was cold and dim. 

Where was her sweet and kinaiy face? 
Where was her cordial tone? 

He gazed around his dwelling-place, 
And felt he was alone. 


The wifely love—maternal care— 
The self-denying zeal— 
The smile of hope that chased despair, 
And promised future weal : 
The clean bright hearth—nice table spread— 
The charm o'er all things thrown— 
The sweetness in whate’er she said— 
All gone—he was alone! 


He looked into his cold, wild heart, 
All sad and unresigned : 
He asked how he had done Ais part 
To one so true, so kind? 
Each error past he tried to track— 
In torture would atone— 
Would give his life to bring hers back— 
In vain—he was alone. 


He slept at last; but when he dreamed, 
(Perchance her spirit woke,) 
A soft light o’er her pillow gleamed, 
A voice in music spoke— 
‘‘ Forgot—forgiven all neglect— 
Thy love recalled alone : 
The babes I leave; oh, love, protect, 
I still am all thine own.” 


[ Copied by Chambers’ Journal from an American 
paper. 





COPERNICUS. 


Tue mountain charch of Frauenburg 
Hath many a narrow bed, 

Where the oaken crass points upward 
And peasants weep their dead ;— 

Stand we beside yon graven stone, 
And vail the reverent brow, 

And muse upon the mighty one 
Whose body lies below. 





Earth lay in darkness ;—as a star 
He rose upon the night, 

“some 

ight. 

How dreamy seems the world’s wild youth 
To us of elder time, 

Familiar with God’s steadfast truth, 
So simple—so sublime. 

He first it was, whose piercing eye 
Through the thick midnight saw, 

In endless changes, unity, 
And in confusion, law. 

Though other hands unwound the clue 
To realms of clearer day, 

All honor to the first is due 
Who pointed them the way. 


He moved through life, as one who hears, 
And answers within, 

Faint music from celestial spheres 
Through earth's discordant din. 

Well might he stand with brows inclined, 
In silence and apart,— 

A thought of the Creator’s mind 
Had passed into his heart! 


What nights of happy toil were his, 
Toil that itself repays, 

Scanning creation’s mysteries 
With no irreverent gaze ! 

Oh, hour of hours, when first he seemed 
To grasp the truth, long sought, 

And the solitudes of starlight teemed 
With multitudinous thought ! 


Strange is the destiny of life, 
Wondrous is fame’s behest, 

Passing the labor and the strife— 
Crowning the time of rest ! 

Long years of lonely watching o'er, 
There came at last the hour 

When to the dying sage they bore* 
The record of his power. 


They would have kneeled around the place 
here, pale and faint, he lay, 
But, silent, with unaltered face, 
He motioned them away ; 
Earth’s greatness vanished there, as snow 
Melts from the summer sod— 
His soul had done with time, and now 
Stood face to face with God! 
Sharpe's Magazine. 





AppareL.—A man ought, in his clothes, to con- 
form something to those that he converses with, to 
the custom of the nation, and the fashion that is 
decent and general, to the occasion, and his own 
condition ; for that is best that best suits with one’s 
calling, and the rank we live in. And seeing that 
all men are not C&dipuses, to read the riddle of 
another man’s — and ae judge by 
appearances, it oves 2 man to barter for a 
esteem, even from his clothes and outside. Owe 


guess the goodness of the pasture by the mantle 
we see it wears.— Feltham. 


* The first proofs of the work in which Ci icus 
claimed the order and harmony of our apeten mete heoughe 
to him on his death-bed. 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE MAIDEN AUNT. 


Miss Marcaret Forpe, the lady from whose 
journal we now propose to offer a few selections to 
the public, died in the year 18—, aged seventy-one. 
She was one of a class, which, fortunately for man- 
kind, is neither small nor rare. She was a maiden 
aunt, and she possessed that cheerful unselfishness, 
that indefatigable activity in the service of others, 
those warm, ready, and expansive affections, which 
we are enabled, by happy experience, to pronounce 
the appropriate characteristics of her genus. She 
was the eldest of eight children, of whom six mar- 
ried, and multiplied, and were scattered over the 
face of the earth, while Margaret, and Owen, the 
youngest brother, remained in single blessedness. 
Of him we have little to say: he graduated at Cam- 
bridge, travelled for a few years, to complete his 
education, as the phrase has it, and then returned, 
to live as fellow of his college, assembling around 
him multitudes of minute comforts, studying his 
own peculiarities with a view to their scientific 
gratification, carefully guarding himself from all 
possibility of annoyance—in short, behaving to him- 
self exactly as a devoted wife might behave to an 
invalid husband, in whose happiness her own con- 
sists, and whose every gesture she watches with 
the tremulous anxiety of deep affection. Shall we 
be forgiven for insinuating that Owen formed no 
unfair specimen of another class of responsible be- 
ings, usually known by the name of old bachelors. 
While he was thus drawling and fidgeting through 
existence, knowing no harder trial of patience than 
the oceurrence of a false quantity either in his verses 
or his punch, no heavier misfortune than the break- 
ing of a watch-glass, or the overboiling of an egg, 
his sister Margaret was fiving in the full sense of 
the word—living more in one hour than he lived in 
a twelvemonth—doing, suffering, and sympathizing 
—imourning with those who mourned, and rejoicing 
with those who rejoice. In many a house, to many 
« heart, her face was as sunshine, and her step as 
music ; and if some human faults or harmless foibles 
occasionally provoked a frown, or compelled a smile, 
there were few who did not feel that, in her, the ri- 
diculous was never far separated from the sublime— 
the sublime of charity and goodness. During the 
whole of a long and active life, passed among 
brothers and sisters, nephews and nieces, friends 
and acquaintance, aunt Peggy amused herself by 
the feminine occupation of keeping a journal ; and 
as, in addition to her other virtues, the good lady 
was a bit of a bluestocking, she not unfrequently 
attempted to work up the incidents she was record- 
ing with something of artistic skill, and thus to pre- 
Sent @ continuous narrative, instead of a pile of 
fragmentary notes. That, among the fortunes of 
so large a family as we have deseribed, she found 
many materials for her pen, the reader will have no 
difficulty in imagining, and we shall proceed, with- 
out further preface, to lay before him such parts of 
her lucubrations as have appeared to us to possess 
some degree of general interest. The character of 
the writer will be better developed by herself, than 
by any description we could hope to give; and we 
shall add nothing to her words, except such partic- 
ulars concerning the various members of her ‘amily, 
as May seem necessary to render her story intelli- 
gible. 

THE ALCESTE. 


[Emma, the youngest sister of Margaret Forde, 
married James Ferrars, a captain in the navy, and 
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was left a widow, with two children—a son, who 
followed his father’s profession, and a daughter, 
who was the godchild and namesake of her aunt 
Margaret. Mrs. Ferrars resided near a large sea- 
port town on the southern coast, which we shall 
call Wearmouth.] 

July 7th, 18—.—This morning I arrived at my 
sister's, fur the visit which I have annually paid ever 
since that happy day when | Jaid the litle Marga- 
ret, a sweet, fair, whimpering baby, one hour old, 
in her mother’s arms. Sess child! I have watched 
her through life, and perhaps loved her all the bet- 
ter, because she is not one of those who have re- 
ceived the blessed gift of being generally loved. 
She has little beauty, though there is a charm of 
sense and sweetness in her face, which makes it 
lovely in my eyes; and she has always been so 
grave and shy in society, that there must be many 
who have known her all her life, without having an 
idea of her true character. But 1 know her noble- 
ness of mind ; I know how rich she is in those fine, 
pure, elevated feelings, which people who are not 
capable of understanding them are in the habit of 
stigmatizing as romantic. Nevertheless the world 
goes so much by outward appearance, and Marga- 
ret has so universally obtained the reputation of a 
quiet, cold, gentle girl, with nothing striking in her 
exterior, and very little general conversation, that I 
confess | was surprised when the news reached me 
that she was engaged to be married. I had set her 
down for one of the sisterhood—not, perhaps, ex- 
actly for the same reasons that have made me an 
old maid, for | might have married, had I so chosen, 
several times over. But, knowing the earnestness, 
the imagination, the enthusiasm, which lay hidden 
under Margaret’s quiet manner and composed feat- 
ures, I felt sure that she could not attach herself 
to a common-place person ; and, alas! her want of 
fascination rendered it too probable, that one who 
was not common-place would not attach himself to 
her. Pity, thought I, that such capacities for lov- 
ing as hers, should not find full employment. But 
I was all wrong, and I confess my mistake with 
delight. Seldom have I known a happier morning 
than that which announced to me her engagement. 
And to-day I heard all the particulars, which are 
in every respect satisfactory. Doctor Thornton is 
thirty-two; that is, eight years older than his be- 
trothed, which I consider a very good difference. 
He is already in excellent practice; and, as the 
other physician in Wearmouth is an old man, and 
there can be no doubt that he will succeed to his 
connection, his income is likely to be handsomer 
than Emma had any reason to expect for her daugh- 
ter. How one falls into the habit of mentioning 
income first, when a marriage is ‘n question! Money 
is to happiness very much what the alphabet is to 
learning ; it would be hopeless and absurd to ex- 
pect to do without it; but the absurdity of being 
satisfied with its possession, as though it were the 
only thing necessary, is far more glaring, and far 
less excusable. I have heard little of Dr. Thorn- 
ton ; but I feel so secure of his highmindedness and 
excellence, because he is the choice of that dear 
girl, that I have scarcely cared to ask any questions 
about him. Yet Iam heartily glad that he dines 
here to-day. Margaret’s wedding is only delayed 
till her brother Frederick returns, and, as his ves- 
sel, the Alceste, is expected daily, the important 
ceremony will take place (D. V.) before I leave 
them. As for Margaret, she is a changed creature, 
and I can scarcely take my eyes from her face. 
Such radiance of happiness I never beheld—and 
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happiness, too, which partakes not of the quietness 
and restraint consistent with her habitual demeanor. 
It is as if you were to follow a stream from its 
source, under the shadow of thick trees and tall 
overhanging rocks, and then suddenly step forth 
into the sunshine, and see the dark, sombre waters 
changed into gushing, sparkling ripples of light. 
She passes from tears to laughter, and from laugh- 
ter to tears, like a child. How Owen would be 
astonished if he could see her! He once told me 
that he thought her the most uninteresting of all 
his nieces. 

Dr. Thornton, or Francis, as I am to call him— 
(he called me aunt Peggy immediately, and en- 
treated me to be equally unceremonious with him) 
—arrived early. At the first glance I admired, at 
the first warm shake of the hand I felt sure I should 
like him. I detest that cold stroking of fingers— 
that ligt touch of the lips against the cheek, which 
some persons consider to be the warmest testimo- 
nies of affection tolerated by refined society. Give 
me my darling Margaret’s shower of fond kisses, or 
her Francis’ hearty, prolonged shake of the hand, 
which sends a feeling of warmth and comfort to the 
heart. He is a distinguished-looking man; tall and 
stately, with a remarkably fine forehead, mouth 
expressive, intellectual, and somewhat stern, but 
eyes so full of openness and kindliness, that you 
feel at home with him instantly. J can easily be- 
lieve what Emma tells me, viz., that he has been 
an object of speculation among the Wearmouth la- 
dies ; and I can fancy, moreover, that no little as- 
tonishment has been felt at this choice. 

The evening was rather happy than lively, and 
afforded several opportunities for the display of 
Francis Thornton's conversational powers. It was 
easy to see that he had read much and thought deep- 
ly ; but I was chiefly interested by certain slight indi- 
cations of an under-current of high enthusiastic feel- 
ing, which I knew to be so thoroughly in accordance 
with the temper of Margaret's mind. For instance, 
my sister, in speaking of her son’s character and 
prospects, observed, ‘‘ Yes, he should have had a 
college education, ill as I could have afforded it— 
but, from a child, his heart was set upon the navy, 
sol let him have his way. What more can we 
wish for those we love than to know that they are 
happy ?”’ 

hornton acquiesced in the sentiment, but glanced 
somewhat expressively at Margaret, who answered 
with kindling eyes, ‘‘ You don't think so, do you, 
Francis? That is not in accordance with your the- 
ories.”” 

He turned to Mrs. Ferras with a kind of half- 
deprecating smile, and said gently, in answer to her 
exclamation of wonder, **‘ Oh, we shall find that we 
think pretty nearly alike when we come to define 
our notions of happiness.”’ . 

‘*And what is your notion of happiness?” 
asked I. 

‘* First, to be good, and then to do good; and 
then, if possible, to be great.’ 

** What, Francis ?’’ cried Mrs. Ferrars, reproach- 
fully ; ** and you leave out affection in your notions 
of happiness?” 

** Do I leave it out?” said he earnestly. ‘‘ Nay, 
on the contrary, it pervades the whole idea. But 
the happiness of affection consists not so much in 
the presence as in the nobleness of the object be- 
loved. It i*the incentive and safeguard to virtue. 
Love, to be perfect, must cast out not only fear, but 
sin also—and even weakness. And it does so.’’ 


broke by saying, in a changed and playful tone, 
‘* This is good philosophy, but I hope it may not be 
put to the test. Margaret, could yeu play Thekla 
if there were need *”’ 

** Don’t ask me,”’ said she, looking down, while 
a sudden glow rose to her cheeks ; ** yet I hope and 
believe that I could.”’ 

‘* My dear child,”’ cried her fond mother, who 
did not exactly understand the allusion, ** I am quite 
sure you could play anything you chose to attempt, 
only you are so diffident. Was not that a knock at 
the door?” 

** Yuu have a late visitor,” said I. ‘* Who can 
it be?”’ 

The servant announced Mr. Moreton, the rector 
of Wearmouth, and an old friend of the family. He 
entered, and greeted me kindly, with an effort to 
assume his ordinary manner; but his face was 
grave and his demeanor troubled. 

‘* You are come early, or rather late, to pay your 
respects to aunt Peggy,’’ said Emma. ‘* When 
did you hear that she had arrived ?”’ 

‘**T did not know Miss Forde was here,”’ returned 
he. ‘IT came for a different reason. I am sorry 
to say, my dear friends, that I bring you unpleasant 
news.”’ . 

All looked at him in silent anxiety. 

‘* Let me begin,’’ continued he, ‘* by telling you 
our great cause for thankfulness. Frederick is per- 
fectly well.” 

‘* What has happened?” cried Emma, veheme tly. 

“It is this,’ replied he. ‘*'The Alceste has 
arrived, but cannot be admitted into the harbor; in 
short, there is sickness on board, and she must go 
through some sort of quarantine.’’ 

‘And Frederick?’ said Emma. “ Are you 
telling me the truth ?”” 

‘** I pledge you my word,’’ replied he, solemnly, 
** that he is, as yet, perfectly well ; but it would be 
mistaken kindness to conceal from you that he is in 
a position of danger.”’ 

** What is the complaint?’’ inquired Francis. 

“They call it,’”’ answered Mr. Moreton, with 
some appearance of reluctance, ** the Black Fever.’’ 

My eyes were on Thornton’s face, and I could 
see that he changed color as these words were 
uttered. He continued to question Mr. Moreton, 
but in an under tone of voice. 

‘** How many deaths?”’ 

** Nine—in three days.”’ 

“* And the medical officer—”’ 

** Died, on the second day after the disease made 
its appearance.’’ 

‘** But what attendance have they! Who has 
volunteered to take his place t’’ 

** No one,” replied Mr. Moreton. ‘* Dr. Monck- 
ton has a wife and family; and so has Brookes. 
But the news has been sent up to London, and 
doubtless by the day after to-morrow’’— 

“The day after to-morrow !’’ cried Thornton. 
** And they are dying by dozens !’’"— 

He paused—perhaps struck by a sudden deep 
sigh from Margaret, who clasped my hand at the 
moment with a movement as of terror. ler cheeks 
were as white as , and her eyes fixed on her 
lover’s face. Losing earnestly upon her, he stood 
up and said, “ My dear, dear friends, surely there 
can be but one opinion as to my duty.’’ 

** Good God, Francis,’’ exclaimed Emma, ‘‘ what 
are you thinking of? Is there not misery enough ?”’ 

**These poor people,’ began he—but Emma 
interrupted him, putting her hand upon his arm and 





There was a momentary pause, which Francis 
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«* We will not hear of it,’ she said. ‘ No, no; 

you have no right to sport with Margaret's happi- 
ness in this manner. You have other duties to 
think of. Margaret, speak to him!”’ 

Poor Margaret! She sat speechless and motion- 
less, drawing her breath with a quick, uneasy sound, 
and never lifting her eyes. I held her trembling 
hand between my own. 

** Margaret shall herself decide,”’ said Francis, 
whose voice plainly showed how deeply he shared 
the emotion to which he was determined not to 
yield. ** You are right, my dear mother ; her claim 
is indeed great. Speak, my beloved, shall I go or 
stay '”’ 

She cast herself upon her knees, covering her 
face with her hands, and murmuring, in broken 
tones, the words, ‘* God help me! God help me!” 

Francis approached her, raised her with the ut- 
most tenderness, and placed her in a chair. ‘‘ Nay, 
my dearest,”’ said he, greatly moved, ‘it is too 
much for you. Be calm, be comforted; I will 
never leave you.”’ 

With a sudden movement she flun 
around him. ‘‘ Oh, go—go!”’ 
not keep you for a moment. 
with you!”’ 

Gently unlocking her clasped hands, he consigned 
her to me; the poor mother, utterly overwhelmed 
with sorrow, was sobbing on the sofa. Oh, the 
sound of his feet as he moved across the room to 
depart! Each step seemed planted on one’s bare 
and shrinking heart. He paused in the doorway, 
and gave one look back—Margaret did not see it— 
she was kneeling, with her face hidden in my lap. 
She had not dared to Jook upon him since she pro- 
nounced the fatal word ‘*go !’’—and the door closed, 
and he was gone. 

Margaret arose, went to her mother, clasped her 
arms around her, and they wept in silence on each 
ather’s bosoms. We felt how vain it was to offer 
consolation ; we could only sympathize ; but when 
Mr. Moreton spoke of the nobleness of that spirit 
of martyrdom which was ready to give up all for 
the sake of duty, the poor girl lifted up her face, 
and looked at him for an instant with such an ex- 
pression—it was proud, it was almost joyful. But 
it was drowned in a fresh burst of tears. 

Never shall I forget the few days that followed. 
Margaret moved about the house like a restless 
Spirit, or sat motionless with clasped hands; soine- 
times, to all appearance, unconscious, sometimes 
evidently engaged in mental prayer. Emma, with 
the true unselfishness of a mother’s grief. did 
nothing but watch and wait upon her child. Each 
evening Mr. Moreton brought us the report from the 
Alceste. Entering without knocking, and coming 
rapidly up stairs so as to give us no suspense, he 
would ery, ‘‘Good news,’’ before he opened the 
coor. And then we kneeled down and gave thanks ; 
and then heard the sad tale of disease and death, 
which always, however, began and ended with the 
i pg words, “‘ Frederick and Thornton are 
well.’’ 

When I would call up before my eyes an image 
of those four terrible days, it is neither the pale and 
tearful face of Emma, nor poor Margaret’s glazed 
und melancholy eyes and drooping figure, that 1 
behold. I see the scene visible from the staircase 
window of my sister’s cottage, at which it was 
impossible to help pausing every time one passed 
it. The gay town, the busy harbor with its clus- 
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she cried, ** I would 
Go, dearest—God be 


tering masts, the cloudless summer sky, the broad 
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of bright waters, like the evil spirit lurking at the 
gates of paradise, lay the black hulk of the plague- 
ship, rocking and swinging with every movement 
of the lazy waves. What scenes were enacting on 
board that gloomy vessel! What tortures were 
there preparing for our unconscious hearts! 1 
shudder when I think of it. 

The fourth evening came. We were sitting to- 
a as we generally did, when the hour of Mr. 

oreton’s visit drew near. It was now somewhat 
past the time at which he usually arrived, and we 
uneasily avoided each other's eyes, as we tried to 
keep up a forced and Janguid conversation, to con- 
ceal from ourseives that we were beginning to 
grow fearful. 

** Poor Mrs. Ellis sent for some wine for her 
little boy this morning,’’ said Margaret; ** he has 
been—’”’ She stopped short; her cheeks and lips 
became deadly white, as though every drop of blood 
had been driven back to the heart. ‘There was a 
knock at the door. 

**My darling girl, how nervous you are !”’ cried 
I, jumping up. ‘* There—stay quietly where you 
are, and I will go and learn what it means.” 

I hurried out of the room, and met Mr. Moreton 
on the stairs. The first glance at his face was suf- 
ficient ; I saw we had something terrible to hear. 

He grasped my hand. ‘ Oh, how shall we tell 
her? how shall we tell her?’’ said he, much agi- 
tated. 

** Which is itt’’ I gasped, scarcely able to artic- 
ulate. 

**Thornton,’’ he replied; ‘he sickened this 
morning.”’ 

We were interrupted by a ery, the sound of 
which did not leave my ears for many days—it ex- 
pressed such bitterness of desolation. Margaret, 
unable to restrain her anxiety, had followed me to 
the door, and heard the fatal words. The next 
instant she was, happily for herself, insensible. 

Her swoon lasted long, and, when she recovered, 
she was in a high fever—a result which might 
easily have been foreseen, after four days of such 
suffering, ending so terribly. She was delirious, 
and knew no one who approached her. For three 
weeks the violence of her disorder continued un- 
abated ; alternating between fits of raving and a 
kind of stupor that was not sleep. During this 
time our kind and true friend, Mr. Moreton, was 
constantly with us; and great were the comforts 
and support which my poor sister and I derived 
from his presence. ‘‘A friend Joveth at all times, 
and a brother is born for adversity."’ How much 
added force does the truth of these words acquire, 
when the friend and comforter of your affliction is 
one whose high and holy mission it is to speak 
peace to the troubled spirit, and declare the coun- 
sels of God! 

At length the delirium ceased, and was succeeded 
by along and profound stupor, supposed to be the 
crisis of the disease. For several days after this 
left her she was in a strange kind ef state: her 
eyes were open, and she took obediently whatever 
was presented to her, but never spoke nor moved ; 
and we knew not how far she was conscious of 
what passed around her. Every day there seemed 
to be more and more of sense in those sad eyes, 
which feebly followed our movements about the 
chamber, with an expression so pathetic, that Emma 
and I were frequently unable to restrain our tears. 
At last—it was about five weeks from the first 
beginning of the fever—I was sitting alone by her 
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sun were showering their warm rich light upon the 
windows of the sick chamber, when she spoke to 
me. ‘* Aunt Peggy,’’ said she, in a low, but per- 
feetly distinct voice, ** is it only yout” 

i wok her wasted hand, and bent over her. “‘ Yes, 
dearest ; there is no one else here. What do you 
want !"’ 

‘* Oh, now then, tell me all—everything. 1 would 
not speak before, because of distressing mamma. 
But, dear aunt Peggy, do tell me!” 

I was troubled, and hardly knew how to answer 
her. ‘* What am I to tell you, love?” I said, at 
last. ‘* You must try to compose yourself.”’ 

‘** Yes, yes ; I will indeed,” she replied. ‘‘ But 
I shall be so much better when I know it with cer- 
tainty. It is several days since my mind came back 
to me; but it is still weak. I remember all; but 
sometimes my recollection is confused ; and then 
my dreams—iny dreams are so dreadful. I think, 
if 1 were once to hear it distinctly, I should not 
dream in this dreadful manner. Oh, if anything 
would stop my dreams!” 

** Are they so very melancholy *”’ asked I. 

**Oh, no, no; it is their happiness which is so 
terrible. I dream as if nothing had happened ; and 
then, you know, I wake, and can hardly bear it ; 
and then I get bewildered. But if you would only 
tell me how it all happened; if you would say it to 
me in words, perhaps | should not dream so again.” 

My tears fell fast, as I kissed her forehead, and 
replied: ** But I would not check those dreams ; 
they are sent in mercy, my own one ; they are com- 
forts, and not torments.”’ 

‘* Ah, you cannot understand me,”’ she said ; 
‘‘ but pray, pray, have pity or me, and do what I 
ask you.”’ 

‘You have not strength,” I said; “*I must go 
for Dr. Monckton.”’ 

She held my hand tightly. ‘*Oh, no—no, no,” 
she cried, earnestly ; *‘ don’t go away; I want no 
one but you. I have strength for anything; you 
don’t know how much better I am.’’ 

I hesitated, and considered within myself. It was 
ten days since the crisis had terminated favorably. 
Dr. Monckton had pronounced that the disease was 
absolutely gone. Her weakness was excessive ; but 
then she had been taking nourishment, and gaining 
strength day by day. I thought that the vexation 
consequent upon my evasion of her inquiries, might 
be worse for her than the agitation of having them 
answered. At any rate, 1 saw no means of escape ; 
and being at all times a bad dissembler, I felt that 
I could not disguise the truth any longer; so I 
stooped over her, and kissed her, and spoke with a 
trembling heart. 

‘*My darling child, suppose that those dreams 
were only preparations for reality.” 

She looked wildly at me, but did not speak. 

** Recollect,’’ I continued, “ you know nothing 
certainly. When your dreadful illness began, it 
was all doubtful. God has been very merciful to 
us: your dear brother never caught the fever, and 
he is now at home ; and—’’ I burst into tears, and 
could not proceed. But the disclosure which I had 
begun, perhaps somewhat rashly, was still more 
rashly completed. The door opened, and Frederick 
entered. But whose was that pale, joyful face be- 
hind him? Who is it that lingers on the threshold, 
looking wistfully into the chamber, but afraid to 
advance ; his eyes bright with thankful hope and 
eager happiness, though his whole figure bears the 
traces of recent and severe illnesst Need I name 
him! The sound of his step was enough—Margaret 


wept, and stretched out her arms. But we must 
leave the sacred rapture of that meeting untouched. 
And what a party was it that gathered around 
the invalid’s that evening ! mother, with 
her eyes fixed on her child’s face, scarcely daring 
to rejoice, yet full of thankfulness, and clasping 
fondly in hers the hand of her restored son; and 
Thornton, the noble and self-devoted, receiving, 
even on earth, the abundant reward of his goodness. 
Of all who sickened in that unhappy Alceste, he 
was the only one wo recovered. And don’t forget 
Aunt Peggy ; no heart was happier, or more grate- 
ful, than hers. Truly may we old maids thank 
God that the privilege of sympathy is vouchsafed 
to us; for, if we suffer by the sorrows of those we 
love, we have also great happiness in their joys. 


DUNCOMBE PARK. 


{Colonel Harwood was the husband of Jane, 
the next sister of Margaret Forde. Mrs. Harwood 
brought her lord a son and a daughter within the 
first three years of their marriage. ‘Ten years af- 
terwards she died in giving birth to a second little 

irl. The disconsolate widower went to reside in 

rance, both to divert his own grief by change of 
scene, and to afford his daughters the advantages 
of education, which that region of indefinite exten- 
sion, the Continent, is in England somewhat vaguely 
supposed to afford. He did not return till his two 
eldest children had attained the ages, respectively, 
of twenty-six and twenty-eight, while Janet, the 
youngest, had just passed her sixteenth birthday. ] 


CHAPTER I. 


Dec. 14th.—It was an interesting visit on which 
I entered to-day, and I felt unusually nervous as my 
_ humble one-horse fly drove through the great gates 
of Duncombe Park, and finally deposited me, my 
carpet-bag, my trank, my bandbox, my two baskets, 
and my seven parcels, beneath the stately portico 
of the mansion itself. I was ashamed to burthen 
the dignified footman with all my odds and ends, 
especially as I saw him raise a wistful look, first at 
the coach-box and then to the door, evidently ex- 
pecting to see my lady’s maid in the act of descend- 
ing ; and, when he became convinced that I travelled 
without any such appendage, | detected a spice of 
contempt in the elaborate civility with which he took 
package after package from my hands to deposit 
them on the hall table. I was afraid lest the yet 
grander butler, who stood behind, should see my 
prunella shoes ; which I carried in nay om parcel 
that I might not have to fish them up from the bot- 
tom of the bag when making my toilette for dinner ; 
so I thrust them into my spacious pocket in a great 
hurry, somewhat to the disadvantage of the sym- 
metry of my figure, and affecting a lofty indifference 
as to the fate of that precious heap of parcels, every 
one of which I longed to carry up stairs and un- 
fasten with my own hands, I followed my conductor 
across the marble floor. On the threshold of the 
drawing-room I was met by my brother-in-law, who 
took me by both hands, and welcomed me in the 
kindest possible manner, ‘* My dear Miss Forde,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ I can assure you that this is one of the 
most gratifying moments I have experienced since 
I left the tinent.”” Then, giving me his arm, 
he led me forward and introduced me to his daugh- 
ters, the elder of whom submitted to my embrace, 
while the younger cordially returned it. During 
the five or ten minutes which elapsed before I was 
conducted to my bedroom to dress, I had time to 
make a rapid survey of the trio, and compare them 
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with the faces of thirteen years ago, which still re- 
mained vividly impressed on my memory. 

My brother-in-law is still a fine-looking man. 
He has grown somewhat portly, and a tendency to 
gout in the left foot has ca him to change his 
former activity of movement for a deliberateness 
which is not, however, without dignity. He has 
the same sweet smile, and his voice is even more 
gentle, his manners more bland than they used to 
be. Well, people may say what they please, but 
I never can believe he has so bad a temper as he is 
reported to have. Surely, if he were really so pas- 
sionate, I must have seen some specimens of it be- 
fore now. It is trae that many circumstances pre- 
vented my having much intercourse with him during 
my poor sister's life-time, and that, more than once, 
when I have seen them together, I have fancied that 
she seemed afraid of him; yet his deportment to 
her was ever that of a devoted husband, and it really 
seems impossible that an expression of countenance 
so benevolent, and a manner of speaking so unusu- 
ally mild, should belong to a man of violent temper. 
He is said, moreover, to be proud, and ¢hat I believe, 
although his bearing shows no symptom of it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, a certain elaborateness in his courte- 
sies, which, as Owen used to say, *‘ when you see 
in a gentleman, you may be sure that he looks down 
upon you.’’ Perhaps Owen would draw a similar 
conclusion from his studious gentleness ; but Owen 
is a caustic observer, and, though such persons al- 
ways pique themselves on their perception of char- 
acter, I do not find that they are generally so right 
in the end as those who take a more charitable view 
of their fellow-creatures. As for myself,1 do not 
know that I can be called a good judge of character, 
but somehow or other I do manage to be generally 
on comfortable terms with all the manifold varieties 
that I encounter; and it has more than once been 
remarked that I have a true feminine gift of win- 
ning influence over even the obstinate. I hope | 


am not vain of this, and, if it be true that I do peos- | 


sess such power, I hope that | may always use it 
for good. At any rate lam not going to quarrel 


with my good brother-in-law, or to hunt for defects | 


in his character just at the time when he is giving 
me so affectionate a reception. 

My niece Anna is not so handsome as she prom- 
ised to be at fifteen ; but she has a fine figure and a 
very sensible countenance. Her manners area cu- 
rious contrast to her father’s ; they are positively 
abrupt, and, as she never smiles when she speaks, 
the first impression 1s certainly not pleasing. I 
should say she was a little ungracious; but I dare 
say itis fancy. Jam so accustomed to breathe a 
warm atmosphere of love, that I feel chilled and 
oppressed without it; but how unreasonable it is to 


expect that a niece whom I have seen very little of | 


for the first fifteen years of her life, and not at all 
since, should love me by instinet. I must try to 
win her affections, and it shall be hard if she baffles 
me in the attempt. 

Janet is a sweet creature; very shy and down- 
east, but with the brightest little face I ever beheld 
when she smiles at you. She is very pretty, and 
very like her mother: tall, slender and blue-eyed, 
with her fair young face in a perpetual blush. She 
glanced so kindly at me through her long eye-lashes, 
that I could not help taking her hand in mine as we 
sat side by side, and indeed, I should have ventured 
on another embrace, if Anna’s eyes had not rested 
upon us at the moment, with a half-surprised ex- 
emp which deterred me. And where, thought 
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concluded he was engaged in some of those myste- 
rious occupations which always separate young 
men from their families during the morning hours, 
even if they are neither students nor sportsmen, and 
that I should see him at the dinner-table. 

**T hope you have not suffered from cold during 
our journey at this unpropitious season, Miss 
orde,’’ observed Colonel Harwood; “* Anna, is 

there a good fire in your aunt’s room? We mast 
be careful of our visitor's comforts, you know.” 

** Thave no doubt there is, papa,’’ returned Anna. 
** White seldom neglects her duties.”’ 

** | went in just before I came down stairs, papa,” 
said Janet, ‘‘ and saw that everything was comfort- 
able for aunt Margaret.” 

‘* This is my little housekeeper,”’ said the colonel, 
putting his hand on Janet’s shoulder with a smile. 
** You will find differences of character in your two 
nieces. Anna is fond of her books, and Janet studies 
the details of every-day life. 1am no foe to varie- 
ties ef character—develop rather than change, guide 
rather than check, that has been my system of edu- 
cation. Faults must of course be cured—and they 
both have their faults: but they have also their pe- 
culiarities, and | am by no means prepared to say 
that those peculiarities are faults.”’ 

During this speech Anna looked cross and Janet 
awkward, while I felt it impossible to make any 
answer whatever, except a little absurd laugh, of 
which I was ashamed because it was so unmeaning. 
** All very wise and right, my dear brother-in-law,” 
thought I, ‘* but are you not a little, just the very 
least bit in the world, pompous? And is it not 
very unpleasant for your daughters to be descrived 
before their faces in that manner?’? Somehow or 
other the conversation flagged after that speech of 
the colonel’s. 

** Will you not like to dress, Miss Forde—aunt 
Margaret ?’’ asked Anna afier a pause. I acqui- 
esced, and we were quitting the room, when I was 
checked by hearing my brother-in-law say in his 
politest tone, ‘‘ Have you not dropped something, 
| Miss Forde? Here, | saat take this to your aunt.”’ 
He stooped with some difficulty, owing to his gouty 
foot, and lifted my unhappy shoes off the carpet. 
I was the more annoyed as the parcel had opened, 
and discovered two or three little last thoughts 
| which I had popped in with the shoes just before 
| starting. He collected with the utmost care a pair 
| of black silk mittens, a paper of pins, some boot- 
laces, and, alas! that it must be confessed, a small 
box of corn-plaster, all of which he presented to 
| me with an air of complete unconsciousness. 
| I could scarcely conceal my vexation. Janet 
could not restrain a burst of girlish laughter; her 
‘father turned to her in displeased surprise. The 
poor child became crimson ; but] put my arm round 
her waist, and drew her out of the room with me, 
| joining the laugh as I did so, for the whole matter 
was so ludicrous that my annoyance soon gave way 
to amusement. ** Oh, aunt!”’ she began apologet- 
ically, when we reached the stairease. ‘ Don‘t 
say a word about it, my love,”’ interrupted I ; ‘old 
maids, you know, are privileged to have oddities, 
and henceforth I grant you the privilege of laugh- 
ing at all mine as fast as you find them out. But, 
tell me, where is Charles? I shall see him, shall 
I not?” 

Janet’s face became gravity itself, and Anna an- 
swered, ** No, he is not at home.” 

** Not at home !’’ repeated I, in dismay, “ but he 
will return before I go, I hope.” 
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» is my old friend and favorite Charles? But I 





“I do not think there is any chance of his being 



















































































































able to do so,’’ replied Anna, shortly. Her man- 
ner was so decided, and Janet's eyes had become 
so tearful since her brother's name was mentioned, 
that I felt sure there was some mystery behind the 
scenes, and did not like to say any more. An hour 
afterwards our little party assembled at dinner. The 
colonel was the kindest and politest of hosts, but I 
did not feel very gracious towards him, for I was 
sure, from Janet's flushed face and timid manner, 
that she had undergone a lecture on the ill-breeding 
of laughing at her aunt. Nevertheless, it is evident 
to me that he is an affectionate father, though, 
doubtless, somewhat too much of a disciplinarian ; 
both the girls seemed fond though afraid of him, 
and his manner to the dear little culprit evidently 
shows that he has forgiven her misdemeanor, after 
duly reprimanding her for it. I wish with all my 
heart that he did not think himself such a perfect 
father, and feel bound to keep up his character on 
every occasion. Striving after perfection is doubt- 
less right, but constantly trying to act up to an in- 
ward self-consciousuess of perfection is a very dif- 
ferent and a far less pleasant thing. I must take 
myself to task about my brother-in-law. Iam be- 
ginning already to find his company a perpetual 
little provocation to me, and this is both tiresome 
and ridiculous. I cannot describe what there is 
about him which I do not like—he is kind, hospi- 
table, sensible, and gentlemanlike ; but there is a 
sort of elaborateness and self-consciousness about all 
he does and says, which I greatly wish I had not 
observed, because it teases me, and perhaps after 
all it is only fancy. It seems as if he were perpet- 
ually saying in his own mind, ‘‘ Now I am being 
the courteous host—now I am going to speak as 
the kind brother—this must be said with an encour- 
aging bow to Miss Forde—now I am showing by 
iy manners that I think women have a full right to 
express their opinions, but delicately conveying at 
the same time that they should always express them 
with modesty. I never forget the well-bred gentle- 
man in the affectionate relation, nor the affectionate 
relation in the well-bred gentleman.’ Oh, if you 
could but forget yourself, you would be a very 
agreeable man! But it is foolish and even ungrate- 
ful to think in this manner, and I will put it out of 
my head if I can. 

** Weare but a small Christmas party,”’ observed 
the colonel; ‘* I have not yet been sufficiently long 
at home to renew my acquaintance with the other 
members of our family,of whom I have lost sight 
for so many years. 1 confess that I am fond of 
family meetings, and always encourage them. They 
are right, and I generally find that what is right is 
also agreeable.” 

‘* You must have been lonely sometimes, when 
you were abroad,” said I. ‘1 think the seasons 
at which those happy unions are natural and habit- 
ual, must be very desolate when you have no famil- 
iar faces to gather around you.” 

“Tt was a deprivation, certainly,’’ returned he, 
‘but Ido not think we were lonely. I hope we 
have too many resources in ourselves and in each 
other to find any situation lonely. I should be al- 
most as sorry to find my children dependent on soci- 
ety, as disdainful of it.” 

I felt nearly out of patience, but scolded myself 
for my absurdity, and replied very civilly that I 
thought he was perfectly right. 

**] must look to you,’’ he continued, ‘* for infor- 
mation concerning those with whom I hope, ere long 
to become personally intimate. You have just been 
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I acquiesced, and said a few warm words in praise 
of = = creatures. Bes 

‘* My girls,’’ proceed e colonel, ‘‘ anticipate 
much pleasure and profit from the society of their 
cousins. Anna is looking forward to an acquaint- 
ance with Katharine, who must, 1 think, be nearly 
her own age. Is it not so, Anna?” 

**] really don’t know papa,’’ returned Anna; ‘1 
have not the slightest recollection of my cousin 
Katharine, and I never thought about her age.” 

** She is five-and-twenty,”’ said I, secretly amused 
at seeing that the colone] appeared a little discon- 
certed wy this speech. * Do you remember Fred- 
a e has just been distinguishing himsef great- 
y at 
**He promised to be clever,” remarked the 
colonel, ‘‘ though I should have supposed him rather 
brilliant than solid. He visited us at Nice, during 
his first college vacation, and I observed, then, a 
certain tendency to repartee in conversation, a dis- 
inclination to the steady pursuit of any discussion, 
and indeed, in some instances, an apparent inca- 
pacity to feel the force of the arguments which were 
employed against him, which, however natural in so 
young a man—and I hope | am always ready to 
make allowances for youth—were more creditable 
to his wit and imagination than to his judgment.”’ 

‘* He has just taken a double first class,” said I, 
as demurely as I could. 

** Indeed !”’ replied my brother-in law, “ I rejoice 
to hear it. And George—he must be growing into 
aman now—has he not some unfortunate impedi- 
ment in his speech ?”’ 

‘* He stammers a little,’ answered I, ‘‘ but we 
hope it is improving. It will be a great disadvan- 
tage to him if he enters the chureh.’’ 

‘* A great deal more may be done towards curing 
or concealing those little natural defects than people 
are apt to imagine,’’ observed the colonel, compla- 
cently ; ‘I speak from experience. If I were so 
unfortunate as to stammer, I should assume aslow, 
and, as it were, explanatory mode of speaking, by 
which the repetition of the word or syllable would 
generally be avoided, and in which, when such a 
repetition did occur, it would seem rather an inten- 
tional emphasis, in character with the manner, than 
an inevitable defect.” 

* Do you think stammering could be cured by 
such a system, papa ?’’ asked Anna. 

** | am not prepared to say that it could be cwred, 
my dear,”’ returned her father, ‘* but I believe it 
might, except in very bad cases, be rendered per- 
fectly inoffensive. In a somewhat analogous case, 
I have followed a similar plan myself, with complete 
success. Since I last saw Miss Forde—’’ (with a 
bow and a smile to me) ‘1 have been afflicted with 
a slight tendency to gout, but by adopting a slower 
manner of moving, which is certainly not unsuited 
to my advancing years,’’ [another smile,] ‘ I have 
so effectually concealed it, that I would venture to 
say, that no person, unacquainted with the cireum- 
stance, would ever guess it; and that Miss Forde 
herself would be puzzled to decide in which foot 
the malady lay."’ 

By the time he had finished this speech, he had 
turned to me with an air of modest and triumphant 
inquiry, and I was once more reduced to my little 
stupid langh, for in the first five minutes | had seen 
as clearly as possible that he had got we gout, thas 
he had it in his left foot, and that he was trying to 
look as if he had not = it at all. Fortunately his 
self-complacency on this subject was too secure to 





staying with the Bryants, have you not !”’ 





be easily alarmed, and he took my short chuckle for 
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ign of complete approbation. Soon afterwards 
es to oie the A ait the colonel holding 
the door open for us with profound politeness. As 
we passed out, he stopped Janet, put his arm round 
her waist, and kissed her cheek, I suppose, in token 
of complete reconciliation. After all, he is a good 
creature, and I like him very much. 

Anna apologized for leaving me alone with her 
sister till tea-time. She is learning German, and 





‘I dare say he does,”’ rejoined I, observing that 
she paused, and I added, in my own mind, ‘ they 
must break in terribly upon those systematic meth- 


ods of moving and speaking, which he thinks so 
clever.” 


Janet continued :— 

** Well, I scarcely know how it all happened, 
and, indeed, I hardly understood it, even then—but 
| after a few incoherent attempts to talk as usual, he 












































her master, who has many engagements in Exeter, | broke quite desperately into the subject. ‘ My dear 
which is fourteen miles from Duncombe Park, is | father,’ said he, ‘ will you forgive me for the first 


able to attend her only at this unusual hour. I was | disobedience to your commands of which I have 








not sorry for the opportunity of improving my ac- 
quaintance with my youngest and most attractive 
niece ; 80 we sat down together on the sofa, and in 
a very short time she was chattering away with in- 
nocent freedom, and with a fluency, for which I had 
scarcely given her credit. ‘‘ But, tell me,”’ said I, 
after listening with interest to her glowing descrip- 
tion of the last year which they had spent at Rome, 
when, as she observed, she was beginning to be old 
enough really to enjoy the wonders, and appreciate 
the advantages, around her, “tell me something 
about Charles. Was he with you at Rome?” 

‘* No,” she replied, casting down her eyes, while 
her face was overspread with sadness; ‘‘ it had all 
happened before then.”’ 

*¢ It !—what!’’ inquired I, my curiosity now thor- 
oughly roused. ‘* What is the matter about my 
favorite, Charles ?”’ 

‘* Oh, aunt Margaret, that is just what I wish so 


ever been guilty’ My—’ here he hesitated—*‘ you 
know, my—the strength of my affection for Adéle 
—for Mademoiselle de Millebrun, and’—My father 
stood up, and his face was terrible with anger—it 
was quite white, and he drew his lips together as 
if he were almost afraid of speaking. ‘ Anna and 
Janet,’ said he, in a very low, quick voice, ‘ go to 
your own rooms—I do not choose that you should 
hear this.” Anna got up, and lefi the room directly, 
and I stole after her, quite terrified, for, you know, 
I love Charles so very dearly, and so I could not 
help lingering a little, and was just going to take 
his hand, for sometimes, when papa is angry, he 
lets me coax him, and is quite kind again. But I 
did not understand how terribly serious he was now, 
and I meta glance from his eye which frightened 
me so much, that I dared not stay. Half-an-hour 
passed—oh, what a half-hour it was! Iwas b 





much to tell you,”’ returned the little girl ; ‘‘ I have 


myself, and in the dark—I had a kind of feeling 
that I would not ring for a candle, lest the servants 














got a letter for you from him,”’ added she, first giv- | should find anything out, so I sat down on my bed, 
ing a cautious glance round the room, and then and cried, I hardly knew why, and tried to hear the 
drawing a paper from her pocket, which she hastily | sound of their voices in the room below, but I only 
put into my hand, ‘* but before you read it, I must | heard Charles’ voice now and then, and that was a 
tell you a little, or you will not understand it. | bad sign, for when papa is excessively angry, he al- 
Charles is married.”’ | waysspeaks low. Suddenly tiere was total silence; 

‘¢ Married !”” repeated I, in utter amazement, yet | and, a minute afterwards, I heard a step at my door, 
searcely able to keep from laughing at the absurdity | and a whisper, ‘ Janet, are you there?’ I ran for- 
of the thing—that my heedless nephew should be a | wards, and poor Charles clasped me in his arms, 
husband, and that he should employ his little sister | and kissed me again and again. I felt his hot tears 
clandestinely to convey a letter on the subject to | upon my cheek, and 1 sobbed, so that I could not 
me, his almost unknown aunt, was really altogether | speak to him, and he said nothing but ‘ Good-by, 
30 very astonishing, and so completely puzzling, that my own darling! God bless you! good-by !’—at 
the eagerness with which I demanded further infor- last he seemed to make a great effort to control 
mation was no more than might have been expected. | himself, and said to me, hurriedly, and in a whisper, 
Janet informed me, that Charles had become at- | as if he was afraid of being interrupted or over- 
tached to a young French lady at Nice, and that, | heard, ‘ My dearest Janet, you are not old enough 
his father’s prejudice against an alliance with a for- | to understand all that has happened, but thus much 
eigner being absolutely insurmountable, he had mar- | I must tell you. Iam married to Mademoiselle de 
ried her privately, about four years ago. With all | Millebrun—she is now my wife, and she already 
the sanguine ardor of his character, he hoped that | loves you as a sister—and Anna, too, of course. 


the colonel would pardon him when the thing was 
irrevocably done, though he never would have per- 
mitted him to do it. He was wofully mistaken. 
“Oh, aunt Margaret,’’ said the innocent narrator, 
‘*T never shall forget the evening when it all came 
out. It was very dreadful. Charles had been away 
for about a fortnight—he pretended it was to make 
a little tour—but, in reality, he had gone to be mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle de Millebrun. We were all 
sitting at tea, when there was a loud ring at the 
bell, and the next moment the door opened, and in 
he came. He looked odd and excited, as I after- 
wards remembered, but at the time I was so pleased 
to see him return unexpectedly, that I did not no- 
tice it, but jumped up to kiss him, while papa said, 
a little gravely, ‘ Why, Charles, you have taken us 
quite by surprise. We have not received any letter 
—but I suppose you wrote, to announce that you 


were coming t’ Papa particularly dislikes surprises | I 








of any kind.” 
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But my father is very angry about it, and has de- 
sired me to go away, and refused to see my wife, 
or to allow me to see you, my own sisters, again. 
He says he will never forgive me, and though he did 
not blame Adéle so much, because she is so very 
young, only seventeen, he said over and over again, 
that as long as he lived, I should never set foot 
within his doors again. I am afraid he will keep 
this promise only too strictly, and so I have stolen 
up stairs to say good-by to you, and to beg you, 
as you grow older, never to forget this last conver- 
sation—never to forget how much I love you, nor 
that I have told you, that upon my word and honor, 
your new sister, Adéle, is as innocent as a child, 
and that you must think of her with affection, and 
never suffer anybody to teach you to think eokey 
either of her or of me. Will you promise me this?’ 
You can fancy how I felt, aunt Margaret, and what 
answered, as well as I could for my tears. I am 
not telling you about myself, you know, but about 
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Charles. He then went on to say, that he was|in hiscireumstances. He has tried to support him- 

afraid of doing wrong in telling such a child as 1 | self by giving lessons in English, Latin, and draw- 

was to hide anything from my father, but he did not | ing, in which he is a proficient ; but he got very 

know what to do, he could not bear to go on with- Se ae and now he has three persuns besides 
i to 


out hearing from me and writing to me. So he set- 


maintain, and he poorer and poorer. 


grows 
tled this plan. We have an old nurse who has lived | At first, he could not bear that Adéle should work 
with us ever since papa married, and who is so fond | too, but he has been obliged to give up his objee- 
of Charles that she would cut off her hand to do him | tion, and she embroiders, and teaches music, but 
a pleasure. ‘T'wice a year Charles was to write to | still they earn very little.”’ 


me under cover to her, and I was to answer his let- 
ter, and trust to her to get it taken secretly to the 


** Has Adéle no relations?” interrupted I. 
** No, none,” said Janet. ‘‘ Her family was well- 


post—”’ nigh extirpated at the time of the revolution. Her 
‘Tt was not right, my love,” interposed I; ‘he | mother was its only living representative besides 
should not have done it. I pity him very, very much | herself, and she died a year after Adéle’s marriage. 


—but, indeed, it was wrong.” 


I believe her fortune, which is very, very small, 


‘*Tt is more my fault than his,’’ returned Janet, | is all they have to live upon except their earnings.” 


blushing with earnestness. ‘In the second letter 


** And his father can bear to know this?’’ ex- 


that Charles sent me he told me that he felt he had | claimed I. 


done ip that his conscience was uneasy on the 
subject, and that, great as was the sacrifice, he must 
give up hearing from me. But I conld not bear it; 


CHAPTER II. 
Janet proceeded with her story—‘‘ The last let- 


so I persisted in writing to him just the same, and, | ter from Anna’s friend arrived about five weeks ago, 
you know, he could not help answering my letters.’’ | and gave a most melancholy account of them. They 

‘* Well, well,”’ said I, inwardly feeling that in| had been then several months without any pupils 
poor Charles the boy was truly father to the man, |at all, and the lady said she believed they would 
and that he had grown up the same impetuous, |come to England to seek employment, if it were 
warm-hearted creature, governed by impulse rather | not that they had been — ed to run in debt a: 


than principle, that he was at fourteen—* well, | Boulogne, and, not being ab 
course they could not leave the place. Papa gave 7 


well, Janet, go on with your story.” 


to pay their debts, of 


ut 


‘** There is not much more to tell,” she answered, | this letter back to Anna, as he had done all the — 
‘* Charles made me fetch Anna to wish him good- | others, without saying aword. But two days after- 


by ” 


Oh!” said I;—** and Anna—is she very fond | the post that morning, had been one directed in 
of Charlest Why did he not go to her instead of | papa’s hand-writing to Mrs. Charles Harwood to 


to you?”’ 
© Because,” replied Janet, with a little embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ he knew Anna would never have agreed 
to write to him against papa’s wishes—besides, An- 
na and Charles—I don’t know—they used not to be 
so very fond of each other—they used sometimes to 
quarrel. But Anna was very sorry indeed, and 
eried a great deal, both that night and the next 
morning. I often thought she was vexed, too, that 
Charles did not go first to her, for she never would 
speak upon the subject at all, but if ever I mentioned 
it, she bade me ‘ Never mind,’ and said, I was too 
young to be able to understand anything about it.’’ 
e she not know that you write to Charles, 
then ?’’ asked I, in some surprise. 
“Oh, no, no! I dare not tell her; she would 
think it wrong, and then she would tell papa di- 
rectly.’ 
‘* And hasshe heard nothing of her brother, then, 
for four years!’’ cried I, unable to suppress my 
wonder. 
‘Yes; she has heard of him now and then, 
through a third person,” answered Janet; “‘ Charles 
and his wife settled at Boulogne—they are very, very 
r, and he wanted to live as cheaply as possible, 

ut, I believe, he has found the place dearer 
he expected. Now, we have a friend near Bou- 
logne, with whom Anna corresponds, and this lady 
always writes word how Charles is; from her, too, 


papa and Anna heard of the births of his two chil- | lines 


dren. Anna always gives the letters to papa, but 
he never makes any comment upon them.” 

** And Colonel erect has never shown any 
signs of relenting' Four years !—it is a long time 
to be angry with a son.” 

“Why, I am coming to that,” said Janet ; “it 
is the strangest part of all. Anna’s friend, who 
wishes well to Charles, has more than once written 


logne. I was surprised that he wrote to Adéle and 


not to Charles; however I felt very happy, and 
ast. | 


thought it was all going to turn out well at 
thought so still more, when, a fortnight afterwards, 


as we rose to leave the dining-room, papa told us. — 


in his shortest manner, that Mrs. Charles Harwood 
and her children were coming to spend the Christ. 


mas with us. I could have jumped for joy, and in — 


my ecstasy I could not help saying, ‘ Oh! - 7 
ae Charles?’ He knit wee oa said, ty nder- — 
stand, both of you, that this is a subject on whici — 
I do not choose to be spoken to. You are to hea 
what I say, and make no answer.’ Of course | — 
dared not reply, but still I felt quite confident ani — 
very happy, till last Thursday, when nurse gav — 
me a packet from Charles containing that note fi — 
you. There was also a lctter for me, in which he — 
told me that papa had written very shortly to Adéle, 

saying that he wished herself and her two childre: — 
to spend the Christmas with him. Poor Charle:_ 
was in ecstasies—he thought this was certainly th 
first step to a reconciliation—he made Adéle a 
swer the cold, brief invitation in the most gratef.’ 

terms, and he himself wrote a long letter fall 0! 

thanks, expressions of affection and repentanc:. 

and entreaties for forgiveness. This letter was im 

mediately returned unopened. It was enclosed \ 
Adéle, and in the cover were written these fer 


‘* * Madam—I shall be happy to receive yourse!’ 
and your children as soon after the 17th of Decen 
ber as you can make it convenient to come to me — 
I return you unread a letter which never shoul 
have been written, and which never could hav — 
been sent, had you not made the mistake 0! 
supposing that I could not distinguish between th — 

and the misleader—between mere weaknes — 





to say how very poor he is—how much distressed 


and positive sin. You have never yet had any dul) 


wards nurse told me that among the letters sent to 


the care of Madame Viéville, Grande Rue, Bou — 
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towards me to fulfil, and therefore you have trans- 
gressed none. I remain, madam, your sincere well- 
wisher, Everarv Harwoop.’ 

‘Oh, what harsh, harsh words!”’ cried poor Ja- 
net, interrupted by her own tears. 

After a moment’s pause she resumed her tale,— 

‘Charles told me that, in spite of these bitter 
words, which have made him very miserable, he can- 
not give up all hope ; he thinks still that papa must 
be intending to relent, and therefore he has decided 
that Adéle and the children shall certainly come. 
He desires me to tell you the whole history before 
you read his letter to you, and—but now, dear aunt 

argaret, please read the letter.’’ 

I opened the paper, as she desired, and read as 
follows :— 

“* My dear kind aunt Peggy,—” 

** Poor Charles!’’ said I, involuntarily stopping 
to wipe my eyes. I began again,— 

“* My dear kind aunt Peggy—For well do I re- 
member your kindness to me when I wasa boy, and 
I should indeed be most ungrateful if I could forget 
the thousand and one treats and presents with 
which you used to brighten my school-days. It is 
the recollection of all this which makes me hope to 
find a friend in you now, and if you have not quite 
forgotten the affection which I know you used to 
bear me, (and I think it would be a lard matter for 
you to leave off loving any one,) you will not re- 
fuse to help me now that Janet has told you my sad 
story, and you know how unhappy I am.”’ 

“* But how, how can I possibly help him t’’ asked 
I, ——_s myself again. 

“ on, and you will see!’ cried Janet, 
whose face was full of joyful hope. I continued to 
read— 

*T will not take up your time by defences or 
apologies for my conduct. I was to blame—I was 
wrong—I don’t seek to deny it, either to myself or 
to others. But I am severely punished, when I 
see the sweetest wife that ever brought happiness 
to a man’s heart and home, and two innocent babes, 
actually suffering from want. Of my own person- 
al affliction from the displeasure of a father whom I 
must ever revere, and the cessation of intercourse 
with sisters wham I love most tenderly, I will say 
little. Perhaps I deserved it. But has not my 
punishment lasted long enought Now, my dear 
aunt Peggy,” (the boy must know by instinct how 
that name wins its way to my heart,) “ will you 
use your influence in my behalf? My father has 
the highest opinion of you. I have heard him say 
repeatedly that there is no person to whom he 
would so willingly confide the education of his 
daughters asto yourself. He has likewise a warm- 
er feeling towards you, remembering that you were 
the favorite sister of my poor mother. 1 cannot 
help imagining that he is now just in the state of 
mind only to require to have the matter reasonably 
put before him to induce him to yield. I cannot 

ut hope that a few arguments and a little persua- 
sion from you would win my cause. Will you re- 
fuse to make the attempt! No, I am quite sure 
you will not; and the idea of your consent sends a 
feeling of happiness through my heart, to which it 

has been very long a stranger. God bless you, m 

dear aunt Peggy, and prosper you in the effort whic 
J am sure you will make for me. I need not com- 
mend my Adéle to your kindness—you will love 
her the moment you see her. And as to the picca- 
ninnies, I know you love all babies, and I don’t 
think you will like my little son and heir the less 
he is reckoned the image of his unlucky 





father. Perhaps you will say should write ‘ blam- 
able’ for ‘ unlucky,’ and perhaps you are right— 
however, amid all my faults and misfortunes, I have 
still pleasure in signing myself, Your affectionate 
and grateful nephew, § Cnartes Harwoop.”’ 

I put down the letter, and there was Janet’s 
beaming face at my side. She clasped her arms 
about my neck, half-sobbing, and saying, ** Oh dear 
aunt Margaret, you say yes, don’t you? you will try 
for poor Charles, I’m sure you will.”? What could 
I do but kiss her, and promise to do my best? yet 
never did maiden aunt feel more bewildered than | 
did in the new position I had thus involuntarily 
assumed. In the first place, I was a little afraid 
of my brother-in-law at all times; and, in the pres- 
ent instance, I felt by no means sure that he would 
not resent my interference, as quite uncalled for and 
impertinent. But then both Janet and Charles 
seemed so secure of my influence with him; and 
then, thought I, suppose I should succeed, suppose 
I should reconcile son and father, of what happiness 
should I be the cause, and what a delightful re- 
membrance it would be for me, to the end of my 
life! Owen says, that to appeal to me about my 
usefulness, or my influence with others, is attacking 
me on my weak side. And certainly, when I Jeave 
a house, I do like to be able to say to myself that | 
have done some good in it. How could there be a 
better opportunity of doing good than this? I am 
getting sanguine, and my hopes outweigh my fears. 

I am the more inclined to be confident because | 
cannot but agree with Charles that the invitation to 
Adéla, cold and ungracious as it is, must be con- 
sidered as a sign that the colonel intends to relent. 
If he has no such intention, why did he not send 
them a remittance, instead of that unaccountable 
invitation? Poor dear Charles! Who could have 
fancied that he remembered me so well and so 
kindly? He was always a favorite of mine, but ] 
little thought that the trifling kindnesses of so many 

ears ago would make so deep an impression. 

ow he must have suffered! and my sweet litile 
Janet, too—what a singular mixture of prudence 
and feeling has she shown for so young a girl! 
The prudence has been taught her by fear, which, 
as I have often observed, will teach a sorrowful 
kind of caution, very painful to witness, even to a 
little child. But Anna—there is a mystery in her. 
She must have a cold heart, I am afraid; perhaps 
her affections have never been encouraged to ex- 
pand, for I suspect Janet is the favorite both with 
brother and father. As to Colonel Harwood, the 
more I reflect on his character the more hopeful | 
feel, though I was at first so much cast down, His 
temper, though roused to one violent ebullition 
by such defiance of authority, is evidently under 
control, and would certainly never show itself to- 
wards me, of whom he has so high an opinion. 
But I must go to work very carefully, and manzge 
to introduce the subject at the right time, and in the 
right manner. Everything depends upon that. 
Some people in my situation would go blundering 
straightforward to the point they wished to attain, 
and spoil their work by their clumsy method of 
doing it. But I fancy I have rather an aptness for 
the sort of thing, and, with the help of a little wo- 
man’s wit, I do not despair of succeeding. 

I am writing this account of my first day at Dun- 
combe Park, in my bedroom, before going to rest, 
and I have so lost the thread of my story in medi- 
tating on the grand effort which I am to make 
to-morrow, that I had nearly forgotten to say how 
the evening passed off. There is not much to re- 
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cord. Anna joined us at the tea-table, and I tried 
to win my way through her reserve by talking to 
her of the German poets, with whom I supposed 
she was beginning to make acquaintance. But she 
nic occupied vee ae . ical struc- 
ture 0} , than with its literary stores, 
and she has Rp oc of classing the ‘‘ stars’’ 
which somewhat amused me. She puts Schiller 
above Uhland because he is less easy to compre- 
hend, while Géthe stands highest of all, not by 
reason of his marvellous genius, but ‘‘ because he 
is so very difficult.’’ The exquisite ‘‘ Hermann and 
Dorothea,’’ is however an exception among his 
works, and was contemptuously dismissed with the 
observation, ‘‘ Oh, that is quite easy ; I read that 
when I was only a beginner.’’ This manner of 
judging was new to me as applied to literature, 
though I have remarked that it is common enough 
with reference to the fine arts; the accomplished 
pianist who utterly amet Mozart, and takes a 
cool superior tone above Beethoven, will s with 
rapture of Thalberg or Doehler, and with a rever- 
ent awe of Chapin, proportioned to the difficulty 
of unravelling the involved mazes of his time, and 
deciphering the mysterious double sharps and triple 
flats, wherewith he is pleased to diversify the mo- 
notonous simplicity of musical notation. He isa 
litic man doubtless. Who cares for plain C? 
t is a note of no importance or dignity whatever. 
But call it D double flat, and immediately it is 
invested with a character of grandeur and originality 
which it might have sought to attain by any other 
means, in vain. The doctor who tells you to dmnk 
camomile tea three times a day, has no title to your 
respect—no claim upon your faith. He might 
have won both if he had but had the sense to call 
for a sheet of paper, and write—Decoctio florar : 
camomil : ter diem. 
After tea, my brother-in-law, who had watched 
my conversation with Anna, with evident satisfac- 
tion, (I kept it up the more diligently because I am 


of course anxious to encourage the high estimation | je 


in which I find that he holds me, and because I 
observed that he was pleased to see that I was like- 
ly to assist his daughters in their studies,) drew his 
chair forward and addressed me in his blandest and 
most cordial manner. ‘I like,’’ said he, ‘‘ to en- 
courage and keep up all the old-fashioned customs 
connected with this season of the year. I am no 
enemy to merry-making in proper place and time, 
and among the other innocent amusements with 
which our grandfathers and grandmothers were 
accustomed to while away the long winter evenings, 
[, for one, see no objection to a good game of 
cards.’ His voice assumed a tone half inquiring, 
half congratulatory, as he closed his speech, and 
slightly rubbing his hands together, he looked point- 
edly at me, as much as to say, ‘* Here ’s a tolerant, 
benevolent, cheerful, benignant brother-in-law and 
father of a family for you.”’ The plain English of 
these words and looks of deferential self-approval, 
was, that Colonel Harwood chose, on every win- 
ter’s evening to play whist for two mortal hours, 
and that I was expected to supply the place of the 
Dumbie who ordinarily held the fourth hand in the 
rubber. I positively det cards, and am generally 
in the habit of making all sorts of mistakes, even in 
the simplest games ; this evening, however, in pur- 
suance of my plan of establishing myself in my 
brother-in-law’s good graces, and maintaining him 
in that food opinion of me which he has chosen to 
adopt, I assumed my place at the table very ami- 
ably, and gave my whole attention to the matter in 





hand. And as, hap ily for me, I was Janet's part- 
ner, my want of Pil passed unnoticed, for the 
colonel was too well pleased to win, to depreciate 
the abilities of his antagonists, and we parted for 
the night, the best possible friends. And now, 
before I Jay my head on my pillow, one more look 
upon those skies of dark, clear frosty blue, on which 
every star stands out like a hewn projection of glit- 
tering diamond. Oh, perpetual reproof of the lit- 
tleness of man! Is it not marvellous that he has 
walked beneath you for five thousand years, and 
has not yet received the placidity of your greatness 
into his soul! Would it not seem as though one 
glance upon the majesty of the midnight heavens 
were enough so to subdue, calm, and humble the 
spirit of a mortal, that all strifes, envyings, and 
jealousies, all vanity and all meanness, should de- 
part from it, never to return, giving place to noble 
shame, and assured though reverent hope '——Surely — 
he who should ask his bitterest foe to forgive him, — 
amid the silent magnificence of night, could never 
be repulsed'!—Pvor Charles! My last thought 
before I sleep is of you—my last prayer is for the 
reconciliation of the father and son, and a voice 
within assures me that it shall not remain unan- 
swered. 

December 15th.—What a simpleton have I been! — 
I could beat myself for very vexation! My ridicu- — 
lous vanity has been at the bottom of it Tam — 


ashamed to look back at the pages of my journal “ti 
se 


and see how I had worked myself up into believing — 
that I was appointed to heal the wounds and soothe | 
the differences of this family. It is astonishing © 
that I could so deceive myself. And now I have 

done harm instead of good; and I wish my tongue — 
had been cut out before it exposed itself and me by — 
such uncalled for absurdity. Well, it is fit that | 


should narrate all the particulars of my unhappy — 


failure, as a punishment for the past, and a lesson — 
for the future. I found no opportunity in the course — 
of the morning for introducing the important sub- — 
ct. I had weighed the matter well in my mind, — 
and decided that the presence of my nieces would — 
be an obstacle to my success, and that I must choose — 
some occasion when I should be alone with their — 
father for making the attempt. This view I founded ~ 
upon my supposed comprehension of the colonel’s — 
character, and I plumed myself not a little upon — 
the penetration wherewith I imagined that I Read 3 
estimated his various peculiarities, and the skill — 
wherewith [ believed myself to be suiting, allowing — 
for, and taking advantage of them. Poor, silly aunt 
Peggy! you are fit for nothing but worsted-work, — 
letter-writing and small talk! It seems to me, — 
now, as though Charles and Janet were mad to 
give me such a commission—but theirs are young — 
heads—what is to be said of the discretion of their | 
mature confidante and agent? 

To proceed, however—I passed the whole day ” 
in studying to please and oblige my brother-in-law. © 
At breakfast he amused himself by giving me, ina ~ 
style at once elevated and colloquial, sublime and — 
familiar, a sketch of the habits and pursuits of him- — 
self and his household. Had not every tone and — 
gesture so completely expressed ‘‘ this is the picture — 
of a rational and happy family !’’ I believe I should 
have pupa to his deserption by that very ~ 
remark ; but this incessant modest consciousness, 
and candid confession of great merit, effectually — 
checks al) disposition to admire. I found that he ~ 
considered it part of his duty as a father, to exer — 
cise a certain sort of superintendence over the edu- — 
cation of his children ; at present he was engaged 
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: in reading Italian with Anna, and giving Janet 


tt- 
he lessons in history. After all, he is really a well- 
ate read and accomplished man, and I have no right 
for to ridicule him. His system of historical instruc- 
Ww, tion seems to be a particular hobby; all his infor- 
0k mation is im red by means of tables which he 
ich draws up, and which Janet has to study till she is 
it thoroughly mistress of the dates and succession of 
lit- incidents for the period under consideration. It is 
has hen her business to compile from books, with which 
and he supplies her, an abridged account of all the 
less events noted in the table, according to the order of 
one heir occurrence. The colonel is exactly the kind 
ens of man to reduce all knowledge to a matter of tables, 
the systems, and abridgments. Nothing that exceeds 
and the limits of a book of reference appears to him 
de- worthy of acquisition ; and I could fancy him giving 
oble a ** Tabular view of the characters in Shakspeare’s 
rely plays, forming a may to a condensed edition of his 
him, works, in which al] the similies are omitted, and 
ever every phrase, scene, or allusion, which has no 
ught direct reference to the evolution of the story, care- 
t the ully expunged.’’ In the plenitude of my amiability 
voice on this unlucky day, I offered him my assistance 
nan- n drawi up the lel tables of the histories of 
France, England, Spain, and Italy, during the first 
een | half of the thirteenth century, on which he was then 
dicu- employed. He seemed greatly pleased at the idea ; 
Jam = I worked for a couple of hours under his direc- 
urnal ation. When the tea-things were removed in the 
eving vening, it appeared that poor Anna was suffering 
oothe rom so violent a headache, that she was unable to 
shing uke her place at the whist-table, and the colonel, 
have vith a vivacity that surprised me, proposed that he 
ongue d I should adjourn to his study, and finish the 
me by business of the morning—a suggestion in which I, 
that | of course, readily acquiesced. He seemed quite 
happy jgeager about it ; it is amusing how rapidly the prim- 
lesson “mess and pompousness of a man wil] evaporate under 
course the influence of a real, downright hobby—for all 
it sub- “gmmen have their hobbies, even the prim and the 
mind, pompous. He lighted a candle himself, and con- 
would ‘@lucted me to his sanctum, moving, however, with 
choose the staid dignity which his gout rendered necessary, 
n their end which, on the present occasion, seemed more 
punded “jgpurthensome to him than usual. We there spent 
Jonel’s “@alf an hour in hunting for authorities, after which 
e upon ave were to return to the drawing-room, to work 
/1 had “gg@pon the materials we had obtained. But, alas! 
ie skill 7 y head was full of poor Charles, and my own 
lowing “geMterprising determination. Instead of being an 
ly aunt jgessistance to him, I was the greatest possible draw- 
l-work, k; 1 turned over the leaves of a kind of dream, 
to me, pve every date wrong, fitted the personages of one 
mad to pountry into the history of another, violently com- 
- young gpelling them to assume the costume of a third, and 
of ther | vinding up my description with an abridged account 





the arts, manufactures, and literature, of a fourth. 
he colonel is not a bright man, and his confusion 
yas boundless.—‘* What is your authority,”’ asked 
é at last, with much politeness, as he held my 
ough sketch in his hand, ‘‘ what is your authority 
or attributing the social state of Spain in the thir- 
eenth century, to the effect of the Norman invasion 
n the twelftht You have mentioned it several 
mes, and here, I see, you name ‘ the Conqueror,’ 

t without designating more particularly the lea- 
er of this Norman invasion.” 

“ You have got the sketch of England,” eried I, 

some perturbation. ‘ No indeed,’’ he returned, 
“pe f me the word Spain, in large letters, at the 
bad of the unlucky sheet. ‘‘ Will you have the 
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goodness to let me look at the volume from which 
you have drawn up this little account.”’ 

In a kind of bewilderment, | handed him Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities, which happened to stand next 
Rapin, and he spent at least five minutes in hunting 
through the index with knitted brows, and a face 
of increasing surprise, before it occurred to him to 
look at the title. Then his patience did seem a 
little disturbed, and I even thought I heard him 
mutter to himself the words, ‘* Confound the Ro- 
man Antiquities!’ However, he speedily recov- 
ered his usual courtesy, and proposed that we 
should return to the drawing-room, adding with a 
smile, that he thought I had had work enough for 
one day. He rose as he spoke, and I felt desperate. 
It is clear, that I could not have chosen a worse 
moment for my experiment than this, but some 
spirit of evil judgment possessed me, and I plunged 
into the dilemma headforemost, without pausing to 
consider. 

‘* 1 wished to speak to you, Colonel Harwood,” 
said I, getting extremely hot, and feeling, at the 
instant, as if I were pronouncing my own sentence 
of transportation for life. 

Standing still in his progress towards the door, 
he turned towards me with an air of polite interro- 
gation, He said nothing, and I was compelled to 
proceed, though I felt that it was an abrupt and 
unpromising beginning. 

‘*] have a great favor to ask—or rather, it is 
not a favor to me, but to your dear girls—your 
dear children I should say, and even to yourself.” 
His brow visibly darkened, but, by this time, I had 
warmed with my subject, and went on fluently. 
‘* Ah, my dear brother, it is so grievous that there 
should be a disunion in your family—now at this 
joyful time of year, when, as you say yourself, all 
those who love each other ought to draw the bonds 
of their affection more closely, and feel that the one 
great cause for common thankfulness and common 
humiliation should heal all wounds and reconcile all 
differences :; do not be angry with me for imploring 
you to forgive poor Charles, and take your son back 
to your heartagain. He is sincerely penitent ; that 
I know—and surely he has suffered long enough, 
and bitterly enough. If his dear mother were alive, 
how earnestly would she join my entreaty; for her 
sake, if for no other reason, grant him your forgive- 
ness, and let us celebrate this Christmas by a happy 
meeting of the whole happy family.” 

While I spoke, the expression of my brother-in 
law’s countenance had changed from boundless 
astonishment to extreme indignation, and it was 
only the strong effort which he made to restrain his 
passion and behave with becoming calmness, which 
prevented him from bursting in upon me, ere I had 
concluded. As it was, he did hear me to the end, 
though I am quite certain, that from the moment in 
which he became aware of the purport of my speech, 
he neither listened nor heeded, but was solely 
employed in subduing his wrath, so as to be able to 
eut the matter short at once with due dignity, but 
at the same time with a proper degree of politeness 
and composure. It was in this spirit that he an- 
swered— 

‘** You must pardon me, my good lady, but this 
interference in family matters is scarcely well judged. 
I should be very sorry to speak harshly to you, and 
I am quite sure that you have the best possible 
intentions. After I have once put it clearly before 
you, that I am the sole judge of 1 my own conduct, 





and that your position as a greatly esteemed sister, 
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cord. Anna joined us at the tea-table, and I tried 
to win my way through her reserve by talking to 
her of the German poets, with whom I swiped 
she was beginning to make acquaintance. But she 
seems more occupied with the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, than with its literary stores, 
and she has a shearenann of classing the ‘‘ stars’’ 
which somewhat amused me. She puts Schiller 
above Uhland because he is less easy to compre- 
hend, while Gothe stands highest of all, not by 
reason of his marvellous genius, but ‘‘ because he 
is so very difficult.”” The exquisite ‘‘ Hermann and 
Dorothea,”’ is however an exception among his 
works, and was contemptuously dismissed with the 
observation, ** Oh, that is quite easy; I read that 
when I was only a beginner.’ This manner of 
judging was new to me as applied to literature, 
though I have remarked that it is common enough 
with reference to the fine arts; the accomplished 
pianist who utterly despises Mozart, and takes a 
cool superior tone above ise. will speak with 
rapture of Thalberg or Doehler, and with a rever- 
ent awe of Chapin, proportioned to the difficulty 
of unravelling the involved mazes of his time, and 
deciphering the mysterious double sharps and triple 
flats, wherewith he is pleased to diversify the mo- 
notonous simplicity of musical notation. He is a 
_ man doubtless. Who cares for plain C? 
t is a note of no a ay or dignity whatever. 
But call it D double flat, and immediately it is 
invested with a character of grandeur and originality 
which it might have sought to attain by any other 
means, in vain. The doctor who tells you to drink 
camomile tea three times a day, has no title to your 
respect—no claim upon your faith. He might 
have won both if he had but had the sense to call 
for a sheet of paper, and write—Decoctio florar: 
camomil : ter diem. 

After tea, my brother-in-law, who had watched 
my conversation with Anna, with evident satisfac- 
tion, (I kept it up the more diligently because I am 
of course anxious to encourage the high estimation 
in which I find that he holds me, and because I 
observed that he was pleased to see that I was like- 
ly to assist his daughters in their studies,) drew his 
chair forward and addressed me in his blandest and 
most cordial manner. ‘I like,’’ said he, ‘ to en- 
courage and keep up all the old-fashioned customs 
connected with this season of the year. I am no 
enemy to merry-making in proper place and time, 
and among the other innocent amusements with 
which our grandfathers and grandmothers were 
accustomed to while away the long winter evenings, 
I, for one, see no objection to a good game of 
cards.” His voice assumed a tone half inquiring, 
half congratulatory, as he closed his speech, and 
slightly rubbing his hands together, he looked point- 
edly at me, as much as to say, ‘‘ Here’s a tolerant, 
benevolent, cheerful, benignant brother-in-law and 
father of a family for you.’’ The plain English of 
these words and looks of deferential self-approval, 
was, that Colonel Harwood chose, on every win- 
ter’s evening to play whist for two mortal hours, 
and that I was expected to supply the place of the 
Dumbie who ordinarily held the fourth hand in the 
rubber. I positively detest cards, and am generally 
in the habit of making all sorts of mistakes, even in 
the simplest games ; this evening, however, in pur- 
suance of my plan of establishing myself in my 
brother-in-law’s good graces, and maintaining him 
in that ene opinion of me which he has chosen to 
adopt, | assumed my place at the table very ami- 
ably, and gave my whole attention to the maiter in 





hand. And as, happily for me, I was Janet’s part- 
ner, my want of ekill passed unnoticed, for the 
colone| was too well pleased to win, to depreciate 
the abilities of his antagonists, and we parted for 
the night, the best possible friends. Rnd now, 
before I Jay my head on my pillow, one more Jook 
upon those skies of dark, clear frosty blue, on which 
every star stands out like a hewn projection of glit- 
tering diamond. Oh, perpetual reproof of the lit- 
tleness of man! Is it not marvellous that he has 
walked beneath you for five thousand years, and 
has not yet received the placidity of your greatness 
into his soul? Would it not seem as though one 
glance upon the majesty of the midnight heavens 
were enough so to subdue, calm, and humble the 
spirit of ¢ mortal, that all strifes, envyings, and 
jealousies, al] vanity and all meanness, should de- 
part from it, never to return, giving place to noble 
shame, and assured though reverent hope '~—Surely 
he who should ask his bitterest foe te forgive him, 
amid the silent magnificence of night, could never 
be repulsed'!'—Poor Charles! My last thought 
before I sleep is of you—my last prayer is for the 
reconciliation of the father and son, and a voice 
within assures me that it shall not remain unan- 
swered, 

December 15th.—What a simpleton have I been! 
I could beat myself for very vexation! My ridicu- 
lous vanity has been at the bottom of it all—I am 
ashamed to look back at the pages of my journal 
and see how I had worked myself up into believing 
that I was appointed to heal the wounds and soothe 
the differences of this family. It is astonishing 
that I could so deceive myself. And now I have 
done harm instead of good; and I wish my tongue 
had been cut out before it exposed itself and me by 
such uncalled for absurdity. Well, it is fit that I 
should narrate all the particulars of my unhappy 
failure, as a punishment for the past, and a lesson 
for the future. I found no opportunity in the course 
of the morning for introducing the important sub- 
ject. I had weighed the matter well in my mind, 
and decided that the presence of my nieces would 
be an obstacle to my success, and that I must choose 
some occasion when I should be alone with their 
father for making the attempt. This view I founded 
upon my supposed comprehension of the colonel’s 
character, and I plumed myself not a little 5 ow 
the penetration wherewith | imagined that I had 
estimated his various peculiarities, and the skill 
wherewith I believed myself to be suiting, allowing 
for, and taking advantage of them. Poor, silly aunt 
Peggy! you are fit for nothing but wersted-work, 
letter-writing and small talk! It seems to me, 
now, as though Charles and Janet were mad to 
give me such a commission—but theirs are young 
heads—what is to be said of the discretion of their 
mature confidante and agent? 

To proceed, however—I passed the whole day 
in studying to please and oblige my brother-in-law. 
At breakfast he amused himself by giving me, in a 
style at once elevated and colloquial, sublime and 
familiar, a sketch of the habits and pursuits of him- 
self and his household. Had not every tone and 
gesture so completely expressed ‘‘ this is the picture 
of a rational and happy family !’’ I believe I should 
have responded to his description by that very 
remark ; but this incessant modest consciousness, 
and candid confession of great merit, effectually 
checks al) disposition to admire. I found that he 
considered it part of his duty as a father, to exer- 
cise a certain sort of superintendence over the edu- 
cation of his children; at present he was engaged 
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in reading Italian with Anna, and giving Janet 
lessons in history. After all, he is really a well- 
read and accomplished mun, and I have no right 
to ridicule him. His system of historical instruc- 
tion seems to be a particular hobby; all his infor- 
mation is im tal by means of tables which he 
draws up, and which Janet has to study till she is 
wwe mistress of the dates and succession of 
incidents for the period under consideration. It is 
then her business to compile from books, with which 
he supplies her, an abridged account of all the 
events noted in the table, according to the order of 
their occurrence. The colonel is exactly the kind 
of man to reduce all knowledge to a matter of tables, 
systems, and abridgments. Nothing that exceeds 
the limits of a book of reference appears to him 
worthy of acquisition ; and I could fancy him giving 
a‘ Tabular view of the characters in Shakspeare’s 
plays, forming a key to a condensed edition of his 
works, in which all the similies are omitted, and 
every phrase, scene, or allusion, which has no 
direct reference to the evolution of the story, care- 
fully expunged.” In the plenitude of my amiability 
on this unlucky day, I offered him my assistance 
in saves mi! the eicogg tables of the histories of 
France, England, Spain, and Italy, during the first 
half of the thirteenth century, on which he was then 
ps He seemed greatly pleased at the idea ; 
and I worked for a couple of hours under his direc- 
tion. When the tea-things were removed in the 
evening, it appeared that poor Anna was suffering 
from so violent a headache, that she was unable to 
take her place at the whist-table, and the colonel, 
with a vivacity that surprised me, proposed that he 
and I should adjourn to his study, and finish the 
business of the morning—a suggestion in which I, 
of course, readily acquiesced. He seemed quite 
eager about it ; it is amusing how rapidly the prim- 
ness and pompousness of a man will evaporate under 
the influence of a real, downright hobby-—for all 
men have their hobbies, even the prim and the 
pompous. He lighted a candle himself, and con- 
ducted me to his sanctum, moving, however, with 
the staid dignity which his gout rendered necessary, 
and which, on the present occasion, seemed more 
burthensome to him than usual. We there spent 
half an hour in hunting for authorities, after which 
we were to return to the drawing-room, to work 
upon the materials we had obtained. But, alas! 
my head was full of poor Charles, and my own 
enterprising determination. Instead of being an 
assistance to him, I was the greatest possible draw- 
back ; I turned over the leaves of a kind of dream, 
gave every date wrong, fitted the personages of one 
country into the history of another, violently com- 
pelling them to assume the costume of a third, and 
winding up my description with an abridged account 
of the arts, manufactures, and literature, of a fourth. 
The colonel is not a bright man, and his confusion 
was boundless. —‘‘ What is your authority,”’ asked 
he at last, with much politeness, as he held my 
rough sketch in his hand, ‘‘ what is your authority 
for attributing the social state of Spain in the thir- 
teenth century, to the effect of the Norman invasion 
in the twelftht You have mentioned it several 
times, and here, I see, you name ‘ the Conqueror,’ 
but without designating more particularly the lea- 
der of this Norman invasion.”’ 

“ You have got the sketch of England,” eried I, 
in some perturbation. ‘‘ No indeed,’’ he returned, 
os me the word Spain, in large letters, at the 
head of the unlucky sheet. ‘‘ Will you have the 


goodness to let me look at the volume from which 
you have drawn up this little account.’’ 

In a kind of bewilderment, | handed him Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities, which happened to stand next 
Rapin, and he spent at least five minutes in hunting 
through the index with knitted brows, and a face 
of increasing surprise, before it occurred to him to 
look at the title. Then his patience did seem a 
little disturbed, and I even thought I heard him 
mutter to himself the words, ‘* Confound the Ro- 
man Antiquities!’’ However, he speedily recov- 
ered his usual courtesy, and proposed that we 
should return to the drawing-room, adding with a 
smile, that he thought I had had work enough for 
one day. He rose as he spoke, and I felt desperate. 
It is clear, that I could not have chosen a worse 
moment for my experiment than this, but some 
spirit of evil judgment aang me, and I plunged 
into the dilemma headforemost, without pausing to 
consider. 

‘* 1 wished to speak to you, Colonel Harwood,” 
said I, getting extremely hot, and feeling, at the 
instant, as if | were pronouncing my own sentence 
of transportation for life. 

Standing still in his progress towards the door, 
he turned towards me with an air of polite interro- 
gation. He said nothing, and I was compelled to 
proceed, though I felt that it was an abrupt and 
unpromising beginning. 

‘*] have a great favor to ask—or rather, it is 
not a favor to me, but to your dear girls—your 
dear children I should say, and even to yourself.” 
His brow visibly darkened, but, by this time, I had 
warmed with my subject, and went on fluently. 
‘“* Ah, my dear brother, it is so grievous that there 
should be a disunion in your family—now at this 
joyful time of year, when, as you say yourself, all 
those who love each other ought to draw the bonds 
of their affection more closely, and feel that the one 
great cause for common thankfulness and common 
humiliation should heal all wounds and reconcile all 
differences : do not be angry with me for imploring 
you to forgive poor Charles, and take your son back 
to your heart again. He is sincerely penitent ; that 
I know—and surely he has suffered long enough, 
and bitterly enough. If his dear mother were alive, 
how earnestly would she join my entreaty; for her 
sake, if for no other reason, grant him your forgive- 
ness, and let us celebrate this Christmas by a happy 
meeting of the whole happy family.” 

While I spoke, the expression of my brother-in 
law’s countenance had changed from boundless 
astonishment to extreme indignation, and it was 
only the strong effort which he made to restrain his 
passion and behave with becoming calmness, which 
prevented him from bursting in upon me, ere I had 
concluded. As it was, he did hear me to the end, 
though I am quite certain, that from the moment in 
which he became aware of the barge of my speech, 
he neither listened nor heeded, but was solely 
employed in subduing his wrath, so as to be able to 
cut the matter short at once with due dignity, but 
at the same time with a proper degree of politeness 
and composure. It was in this spirit that he an- 
swered— 

‘* You must pardon me, my good lady, but this 
pyri 4 -* in family matters a well Judged. 
shou very sorry to speak ha to you, an 
I am quite i that you have the Lest possible 
intentions. After I have once put it clearly before 





you, that I am the sole judge of my own conduct, 
and that your position as a greatly esteemed sister, 
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does not exactly entitle you to direct or advise me 
in the management of my family, I feel sure that 
your own good sense will show you that you have 
been in error, and that delicacy and propriety will 
induce you to avoid mentioning the subject to me 
again. Let us therefore forget the last five min- 
utes, and return to our former friendly intercourse 
as if they had not occurred.” - 

He thought he had done it to perfection. The 
mixture of authority, gentleness, and resolution, 
could not have been better contrived to overwhelm 
me with shame and reduce me to silence. But, as 
he uttered the last gracious words, and was advane- 
ing with a slight and dignified wave of the hand to 
quit the room, that spiteful little demon who seemed 
ever on the watch to convert his sublimity into 
absurdity, caused him to stumble against a footstool, 
and, in order to save himself from falling, he was 
obliged to sit down with extreme suddenness on a 
chair which happened to stand near. As he did so, 
however, he maintained an air of unconsciousness, 
though his face flushed a little, and he looked boldly 
at me, as much as to. say, ‘* Will you presume to 
think for a moment that I did not intend to sit down 
in this chair?’ And now, what can I say for 
myself? At my age, under my circumstances, with 
my whole heart full of interest for poor Charles, 
and indignation against his father, was it not inex- 
cusable that I was unable to restrain my sense of 
the ludicrousnes: of this little incident? I could not 
restrain it, and [ laughed aloud, though his eyes 
were full upon rie. No offence could be greater 
than this. Actually pale with passion, he turned 
from me, saying in a suppressed tone of voice, 
‘*This levity, madam, is wholly unaccountable, 
unless 1 am to suppose it a premeditated insult.”’ 
He struck his hand vehemently and angrily upon 
his writing-desk as he spoke, and the historical 
tables flew upwards with a great flap, and put out 
the candle. The scene was now complete—or 
rather it attained perfection in the next minute, 
when my stately and furious brother-in-law, finding 
himself in the dark, and at an equally great distance 
from the door and the bell, was literally obliged to 
solicit the aid of my arm to return to the drawing- 
room, having twice struck his gouty foot against 
some obnoxious chair or table, in his attempt to 
complete the transit unassisted. ‘* Will you have 
the goodness to give me your arm as far as the 
hall?’ said he, in a short, snappish, sulky tone of 
voice, as unlike as possible to his usual dignified 
suavity. I hastened to comply, and happy was it 
for me that he could not see my face, for, as we 
cautiously traversed the study floor, and I felt the 
pressure of his arm upon mine, and knew all the 
while that he was absolutely boiling over with rage 
against me, it was all I could do to keep from 
laughing in his face a second time. Anna's head- 
ache was a great comfort to us during the awkward 
hour and a half which passed ere we separated for 
the night. It was a sufficient reason for the pro- 
found silence which prevailed. The sufferer lay on 
the sofa and never spoke; Janet and I sat side by 
side, engaged with our embroidery, and occasionally 
conversing in suppressed tones, and my poor brother 
in-law leaned back in his easy-chair, and pretended 
to read. Never was a man so thoroughly con- 
founded and thrown out of his usual mode of action 
as he was that evening. I suppose such a thing 
had never occurred to him in his life before, nor 
had the faintest vision of the possibility of such a 
thing ever crossed his mind. And he really was 
quite at a loss, and did not know how to behave 





under it. This too was one of the most annoying 
facts of his position to him. Under all circum- 
stances that had hitherto befallen him, he had a 
served his conscious and elaborate dignity unru 
—whether he were acting the gracious host, the 
kind father, the stately master, or the severe disci- 
plinarian, he had been decided, self-contemplative, 
and self-satisfied in all. The bursts of passion to 
which he had occasionally given way, had fright- 
ened those with whom he had to deal, and left him 
sole master of the field, with his foes flying on every 
hand. But he now found himself in the situation 
of the Chinese general, (pardon the anachronism !) 
who painted his soldiers’ faces, and made them clat- 
ter shovels and tongs together in order to scare the 
English—the English did not run away, they stood 
still and laughed—and the baffled general, not 
knowing how to make his mode of attack more 
awful, tore his pigtail for very vexation. My sd 
brother-in-law! How guilty I felt as 1 stole from 
time to time a peep at his flushed and troubled 
countenance, and perceived clearly that he was 
quite incapable of attending to the newspaper which 
he held in his hand, but that his angry and bewil- 
dered mind was employed in recapitulating to itself 
my heinous offences, and musing over the possibil- 
ity of inflicting adequate punishment. I wished 
him good night like a culprit, and from the brusque 
and (to use an unclassical but most expressive 
word) grumpy manner in which he replied, I knew 
that he had not yet recovered himself. I wonder 
on what line of conduct he will determine. I 
should not be much surprised at receiving notice to 
quit to-morrow morning. And now to bed—but 
scarcely, I am afraid, to sleep. The colonel can- 
not be more provoked with me than I am with 
myself, and the recollection of Charles and Adéle 
banishes all disposition to slumber, and seems to 
put me into a fever. 


CHAPTER III. 


Dec. 16th.—The colonel has chosen his line of 
action, and I have discovered it in a manner which 
precludes the possibility of mistake. As I descend- 
ed to breakfast this morning, I heard him talking to 
his daughters, and paused for a moment on the 
threshold of the room. ‘** Your aunt Margaret, 
my dears,”’ said he, in a sustained and complacent 
tone of voice, ‘is a very good, but a very weak 
woman. I should wish you to show her every pos- 
sible kindness during the time of her stay with us, 
but at the same time I would have you very 
careful not to suffer her thoughts or sentiments to 
have any influence over your own.” ‘ That is 
exactly what I thought of her, papa,’’ responded 
Anna, with alacrity. In I walked, as demure as 
possible, and quite contented to be forgiven, be- 
cause | was counted for a fool. Here is the end 
of all my secret self-congratulations on the high 
place which I held in my brother-in-law’s good 
opinion! I am properly punished for my vanity. 
And now we all go on very peacefully, though in a 
strange manner enough. ‘The colonet tacitly avoids 
me as much as possible, but is very civil to me 
when we come in contact; there is an air of good- 
humored condescension about him, and an evident 
endeavor to let himself down to my level when he 
does speak to me; nevertheless he seems half con- 
scious that his superiority is not genuine, and never 
meets my eye if he can help it. He no longer 
treats me te orations of labored ease, on his ways, 
thoughts, and principles; but this is manifestly # 
great restraint to him, and more than once he has 
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begun involuntarily, and got as far as ‘* My posi- 
tion as father of a family———’’ but here ought to 
come the affable little bow to me, so here he stops, 
clears his throat with an air of vexed recollection 
indescribably comic, glances towards me with a 
half ala expression, to see whether I am laugh- 
ing» and suffers the premature speech to die a natu- 
ral death, one scarcely knows how. Anna follows 
his lead very closely, and is as cool and civil as she 
can be. The only difference between them is, that 
she sometimes brings me a difficult passage in her 
German studies, and looks a good deal provoked 
when she finds that I am able to explain it. Sweet 
little Janet continues faithful and fond, and wins 
every day on my affections. I told her simply that 
| had made the effort to soften her father, but had 
completely failed; and though she cried bitterly, 
she was so grateful to me for my zeal in her broth- 
er’s cause, that she seems to love me all the better 
for it. If it were not for her, and for my great 
anxiety to see Adéle, who is to arrive the day after 
to-morrow and to discover what the colonel's inten- | 
tions are with regard to her, I think I should brin 
my visit to a very speedy conclusion. As it is, 
shall stay to the end of the mouth for which I was 
originally invited ; but I cannot help thinking that 
I shall not soon receive a second summons to Dun- 
combe Park. 

Dec. 18th.—Adéle is here. She arrived from 
Exeter at about 12 o'clock to-day. 1 scarcely 
know whether I like her or not, and at present I 
certainly do not understand her. I must begin at 





the beginning, however, and write down all that 


has taken place, and perhaps, in so doing, I may | 


aitain a clearer comprehension of my own thoughts 
concerning her. 


child’s voice, announced her, some five minutes be- 
iore she actually made her appearance. I longed 
io run out and bid her welcome; indeed, I was in 
the very act of doing so, but Anna sat perfectly 
still, and I felt as if I had no right to be more em- 
pressée than she was. Janet was in the school- 


Anna and I were at work in the | 
drawing-room when she arrived ; a little confusion | 
in the hall, and the pleasant sound of a young | 





room taking her French lesson ; so altogether there 
was an awkward, chilly pause, during which I 
looked wistfully at the door, and pitied with all my 


scrupulous precision, and was made in the last style 
of fashion, her snowy cuffs and collar were em- 
broidered by her own hands, and her coarse straw 
bonnet was _ on with the grace of a true French- 
woman. e fairy proportions of her feet and 
hands, and the quiet elegance of her whole deport- 
ment, might have become a duke’s daughter. She 
said very few words, and her foreign accent was 
markedly perceptible. I could not make out at the 
time, neither can I tell now, whether she felt the 
meeting as she might be expected to feel it; one 
thing is certain, she is either very callous, or very 
accomplished in the art of controlling the emotions. 
Had I been in her place, I am sure that I could not 
have restrained my tears for a moment. 

After the first greetings were exchanged, Adéle 
stooped to untie her Jittle boy’s straw hat. and she 
was thus engaged when the colonel entered the 
room. Now, thought I, comes the great trial ; and, 
fully expecting her composure to give way, I ad- 
vanced sympathizingly to her side, and said in a 
low voice, ‘* Here is Colonel Harwood.”’ I wanted 
to give her a moment’s preparation for the encoun- 
ter. Her face did flush a little, and she kept her 
eyes resolutely fixed on the ground; but, to my 
surprise, she very quietly finished releasing her boy 
from the confinemetit of his hat and large fur tip- 
pet, and then led him forward to his grandfather, 
whose salutation she received quite calmly, but in 
silence, and without raising her eyes for a moment. 
The child looked splendidly handsome ; his cheeks 
glowing with the keen frosty air, and an abundance 
of rich brown curls falling around his bright 
innocent face, and resting on his plump white 
shoulders. Even the colonel seemed to be some- 
what moved at the sight of his grandchildren ; he 
twice cleared his throat, and his usual fluency for- 
sook him. Nothing could be more painful than the 
silence and awkwardness of the whole party, and 
everybody appeared to feel it, except this inexpli- 
cable Adéle, who was quite placid and composed, 
though more silent than all the rest. 

‘* What is your name, my fine fellow?” said the 
colonel, drawing his grandson towards him, and 
making a desperate effort to shake off the influence 
of the embarrassed faces around him. The child 
turned with an impulse of timidity to his mother, 


heart the young stranger whose entrance I expected | who put her hands upon his shoulders, and slightly 
every minute, and whose feelings I could well im-| urged him towards the questioner, without herself 


agine. I consoled myself by remembering that she | 


speaking. Then the little fellow lifted his cloudless 


was a Frenchwoman, and therefore was not likely | blue eyes to Colonel Harwood’s face, and replied 


to lose cither grace or presence of mind, even under 
these most trying circumstances. I was not mis- 
taken. She entered and received Anna’s cold em- 
brace without the slightest appearance of embar- 
rassment, lifting her large, dark, brilliant eyes to her 
face with so fixed and penetrating a gaze, that the 
hostess was abashed rather than the guest. She 
held by the hand her little boy, a lovely child of 
three years old, and the nurse followed with the ba- 
by. I was touched, and even overcome, but so re- 
pelled by the mother’s manner, that I was glad to 
hide my emotion by stooping to caress the lite ones. 
Adéle is not regularly handsoine, but her eyes are 
magnificent, and when she lifts her full, wan eye- 
lids, the radiance absolutely astonishes you. She 
is small, and very fragile in figure, al her pale 
olive complexion gives the idea of delicate health. 
Her dress, and her whole aspect, had the painful 
air of poor gentility—telling clearly of an effort to 
make the smallest possible expenditure produce the 
best effect. Thus her gown, a common print, such 
as maijd-servants wear, fitted her with the most 








in that grave, doubtful manner in which a young 
child strives to repeat anything that has been taught 
to it—* Everard, grandpapa—your own name ;”’ 
then clinging to Adéle, vith a fresh access of shy- 
ness, he added, in a loud whisper, ‘Is that right, 
mamma, is that right?” 

Colonel Harwood walked abruptly to the win- 
dow, and at this moment Janet entered; Anna 
introduced her to Adéle almost as if she had been 
an ordinary morning visitor, and it was a relief to 
the poor girl’s overcharged feelings to turn to the 
baby, a sweet fair creature of eleven months old, 
which in five minutes she was nursing as though 
she understood the business scientifically, and had 
practised it all her life. Indeed, had it not been for 
the children, I do not know how we should have 
got through that interminable morning; the five 
hours which elapsed before we went to dress for 
dinner seemed longer than any hours that I ever 
passed in my life. Knowing, as I did, all the feel- 
ings which ought to have been, which must have. 
been, burning with different degrees of intensity 
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into the very heart of every member of the party, 
never did the ordinary etiquette and decorum of 
society appear so misplaced, so utterly senseless, 
so indescribably burdensome. But J certainly was 
not the person whose business it was to throw them 
aside, and, much as | longed to clasp my arms 
around Adéle, and tell her how completely she 

sessed my sympathy, and how ready I was to love 
her, a single glance at her cold, inanimate counte- 
nance effectually deterred me from any exhibition 
of the kind, and 1 was as quiet and well-behaved 
as the rest. Janet had all the natural shyness of a 
very young girl, who, not having sounded the depths 
of os own or of any other heart, scarcely compre- 
heads what she finds there, and fears to express 
any feeling without a certain degree of encourage- 
ment. So we first walked a little in the grounds, 
and looked at the improvements, and admired the 
prospects; and then we talked of the weather, 
which certainly one would have ones was quite 
a safe theme; however, it naturally led to a com- 
parison of the climates of France and England, and 
then we dropped it with one accord as leading us 
dangerously near the subject of Adéle’s former life. 
Indeed, the one thought which must have been 
uppermost in each mind seemed to start up at every 
turn of the conversation, like a ghost, to scare us 
into silence. Scarcely a word was said that my 
busy fancy did not interpret into some possible innu- 
endo, or allusion to things forbidden. It really was 
wretched, and my relief was boundless when the 
first dressing-bell sounded, and the restrained and 
uncongenial party who had been so long keeping 
up the mockery of politeness, had leave to separate. 

As soon as my toilette was completed I went to 
Adéle’s room to offer my assistance to her, thinking 
that her one maid must be sufficiently employed in 
unpacking the wardrobe and attending to the chil- 
dren. Itapped at the door, and receiving no an- 
swer, ans to ascertain if the lady had already 
descended. Adéle was lying on the bed, her head 
thrown back, and her eyes closed. She was still 
in her morning dress, and I advanced in some alarm, 
inquiring if she was ill. At the first sound of my 
voice she started up, and her naturally pale cheeks 
were flushed with the deepest crimson as she hurried- 
ly answered that she was a little tired with her jour- 
ney, but quite well, and would dress immediately. 
In another moment she had recovered her calmness, 
and the manner in which she thanked me for my 
offered services, showed so clearly that she would 
rather be left alone, that I had nothing to do but to 
withdraw, which I did immediately, feeling that my 
intended kindness had been repulsed. Yet her 
manner was too gentle to give offence, and I could 
not divest myself of the idea that she was very un- 
happy. Even now I see her face before me, as it 
appeared when I entered the room unawares—the 
expression was that of exhaustion and acute suffer- 
ing. Why does she thus withdraw from my sym- 
pathy’ Surely she must see that, among these 
cold hearts, mine, at least, is ready to open to her 
with affection, if she would only let it. But there 
is that about her which effectually checks every 
demonstration on my part, and the more I warm 
towards her, the more resolutely and effectually 
chilling does she become. 

The evening was as comfortless as the morning. 
Conversation was chiefly kept up by the colonel 
and his eldest daughter ; i joined occasionally, 
rather because I felt the awkwardness of being 
silent than because | had anything to say. Janet 
was quiet and timid, and Adéle maintained the 
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composure and reserve of her manner analtered, 
scarcely lifting her eyes for a moment, and acqui- 
escing in everything that was said, in as few words 
as possible. metimes I think she is excessively 
afraid of the colonel, which is not wonderful, con- 
sidering their relative positions. Sometimes I think 
she is really and truly very dull, and has no opin- 
ion of her own about anything. Indeed, this latter 
supposition appears highly probable, from her total 
nee of interest in every subject that was dis- 
cussed. Whether Anna spoke to her about the 
shortness of the days at this season of the year, or 
about the beauty and intelligence of little Everard, 
there was the same unmoved, unbrightening coun- 
tenance, and the same unmeaning and polite affirm- 
ative. She has none of the volubility said to be so 
characteristic of her countrywomen, and I do not 
think she could bring herself to utter more than ten 
words in succession. Yet this is not from any dif- 
ficulty of expressing herself in English, which she 
speaks with perfect ease, though, as I before ob- 
served, with the accent of a foreigner. The colonel 
is evidently observing her closely and forming his 
estimate of her character. 1 wonder whether he 
finds, or fancies that he finds, the problem easier to 
solve than Ido. After tea, music was proposed 
by way of varying the entertainment of the evening ; 
Anna and Janet played some duets very nicely, and 
Adéle suited a fantasia by Doehler with won- 
derful precision and brilliancy. ‘The colonel, who 
has some taste for music, kindled into admiration, 
and pressed her to sing, which at first she very de- 
cidedly declined. When he reiterated the entreaty, 
however, appearing to imagine her refusal a piece 
of conventional young ladyism, she hesitated, col- 
ored, and finally moved to the piano, with the air 
of a victim, struck a few chords, and began Beetho- 
ven’s exquisite ‘* Kennst du das Land ;’’ but her 
voice was hoarse and feeble, and scarcely carried 
her through the first page ; when she attempted the 
accelerated time of the second, it failed her com- 
pletely, she broke down in trying to reach the 
higher notes, and rose in some perturbation ere 
she had finished the verse, professing her total 
incapacity to continue. We were of course very 
civil in our regrets, but her want of power was so 
manifest, and her vexation at it so irrepressible, 
that the matter was immediately dropped. 
Dec, 22nd.—The same state of affairs continues. 
I do not think that a single member of our party is 
more intimate with Adéle now, than when she ar- 
rived on the 18th; yet I have done my utmost to 
penetrate her reserve, and so has Janet, in her own 
innocent manner. Every morning directly after 
breakfast Adéle retires to her apartment for two 
hours, ‘‘ in order,’’ she says, ‘ to carry on the ed- 
ucation of her little boy.”” Of this the colonel 
highly approves, though, if the urchin, who is only 
three years old, were really pursuing his studies 
at the rate of two hours a day, I should consider it 
one of the most shocking evidences of the march of 
intellect that has ever come under my notice. Ido 
not believe a word of it, however, and think it is 
only a pretext to obtain a short time of freedom 
during the day. At about twelve o’clock the lad 
appears, and stitches diligently at her worsted- 
work till luncheon ; I have watched her, and I do 
not think she once lifts her eyes from the canvass. 
Such excessive industry is in itself a bar to conver- 
sation, and ours accordingly flags; five minutes 
being the average interval that elapses between the 
remarks that we respectively contrive to originate. 
After luncheon the carriage is ordered for a drive ; 
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Adéle and Anna invariably form two of the party, 
and I am sometimes a third, but more frequently 
the colonel drives out with them, and I take a long 
country ramble with Janet, which I thoroughly en- 
joy. I pity Adéle for these drives; if she has any 
feeling beneath that frigid exterior, how intolerable 
must they be! And so passes the day; the even- 
ing being generally occupied by music or cards, for 
the colonel has descended to vingt-un and specula- 
tion, now that we are too numerous for his rubber. 
And all the day through Adéle is quiet, cold, and 
complying as at first. The only - ge ys which 
she gives of having ‘‘that within that passeth 
show,” is an occasional low, long sigh, so sup- 
pressed indeed, that you would not notice it unless 
you were close to her, but indescribably painful 
to hear, because it seems to come from an over- 
charged and worn-out heart. 

Later on the same day—The colonel has done me 
the honor to impart to me his opinion of his daugh- 
ter-in-law. He thinks her a very sensible, well- 
behaved young person, fully conscious of her own 
position, and very grateful for, what he is pleased 
= denominate, the kindness which she has received. 

e thinks, too, that she appears to possess a most 
docile and gentle disposition, and he added that he 
had no doubt that the purpose for which he had 
invited her here would be completely answered. I 
looked as I felt—curious ; but he did not deign to 
enlighten me, and left me with a slight bow and a 
benignant smile. There is profound peace between 
the colonel and me at present. I think, however, 
that we owe it rather to the deep interest which we 
have both been taking in our new inmate, and which 
has absorbed all minor feelings, than to any more 
congenial dispositions in ourselves. Whatever the 
cause be, the result is that the colonel is himself 
again, and to-day at dinner he treated us to one of 
his best-turned periods on the subject of domestic 
life, illustrating his theory of perfection by a modest 
appeal to the practice of himself and his daughters. 
Warming with the theme as he went on, and think- 
ing only of his daughters, he said: 1 have always 
reflected that, in the intercourse between parents 
and children, the utmost possible independence 
should be allowed on the one hand, the utmost pos- 
sible deference maintained on the other. I have 
endeavored, to the extent of my ability, to carry out 
this principle, and I flatier myself, Miss Forde, (he 
was in full swing now,) that it would be difficult to 
find three persons more thoroughly happy in each 
other’s affection than myself and my girls.’ Self- 
deceived as he was, and strange as it seemed that 
he should really be able to reconcile to his own 
practice a theory such as that which he had just 
enunciated, he was positively amiable at this mo- 
ment. There was such genuine affection in the 
glance with which he regarded Anna and Janet, 
that one felt disposed to overlook the little strain of 
triumph in which he was indulging, and to forget 
that, in applying his principle, his mental vision 
was affected with an unconquerable squint, so that 
while he theught he was looking at the ‘ utmost 

ible independence allowed by himself,’’ he was 
in reality only seeing the ‘ utmost possible defer- 
ence,’’ which no one could deny that he exacted 
from his daughters. But I had searcely time to 
observe him, for my attention was riveted to Adéle’s 
face of irrepressible wonder. When he commenced 
his allusions to domestic felicity, she had stooped a 
little more forward than usual, and appeared in- 
tensely interested in dissecting the chicken-wing 
which lay on her plate. As he proceeded, she lifted 





up her splendid dark eyes—I declare it is the only 
time I have fairly seen them since she entered the 
house, and literally stared at him, with an expression 
of inquiring amazement, as though she thought he 
were a singular sort of phenomenon which it was 
really worth while to investigate. Then she colored 
violently, cast down her eyes again, struggled to 
resume her usual manner, but as he concluded, 
answered him, as if she could not help it, in a low 
and bitter voice, ‘‘ You are very sarcastic.’’ 

The colonel turned towards her in unfeigned sur- 
prise, but she stopped the inquiry which was on 
his lips, by saying hurriedly, ‘I beg your pardon 
for my bad English, I meant very successful.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ replied he, with an air half puzzled, 
half uneasy, ‘I believe I may flatter myself that I 
have had some success.” 

There was an awkward kind of pause, during 
which the blush which had overspread Adéle’s 
features seemed rather to deepen than to diminish, 
and it was a relief to us all when Anna gave the 
signal for withdrawal. Adéle, as we passed through 
the hall, said something confusedly about having a 
bad headache, and ran up stairs to her own room, 
from which she did not emerge till we were assem- 
bled at tea. It had seemed to me that she ran away 
because she was unable to restrain her tears, and 
my opinion was now confirmed by the sight of her 
flushed cheeks and red eyes. I do not understand 
her, though it is plain that she feels a great deal 
more than she chooses to exhibit. If she would 
but let me comfort her! 

Dec. 27th.—It is long since I have opened my 
journal, for the events of the last few days have 
absorbed me so completely, that I have found neither 
time nor inclination for writing them down. I must 
now, however, attempt to narrate them in due order. 

During the first four days of Adéle’s sojourn 
amongst us, it was evident to all that little Everard 
was making rapid progress in his grandfather's 
affections. There are few hearts that can resist the 
fascinations of a child at that most charming of all 
ages, (just three years,) and the mixture of perfect 
unconscionsness with perfect confidence is as amus- 
ing as it is irresistible. Whether from previous 
instruction or from natural inclination, the little fel- 
low took a decided fancy to his grandpapa, and used 
to climb the colonel’s knee and pull away his news- 
on and with an audacity which made his aunt Anna’s 

air stand on end, but which generally obtained a 
caress rather than a reproof. Adéle watched the 
progress of affairs quietly, but with manifest satis- 
faction ; I too had begun to grow sanguine, though 
an idea which sometimes crossed my mind, that the 
colonel intended to disinherit his son in favor of his 
grandson, prevented me from indulging hope with 
any degree of confidence. Thus did matters stand, 
when, on the fifth day, Colonel Harwood stopped 
us as we were leaving the dining-room, (this seems 
to be his chosen time for family scenes,) and ex- 
pressed a wish to speak with Adéle. All the poor 
young lady’s assumed calmness forsook her in an 
Instant. She became as white as the dress she 
wore, trembled, and grasped my arin for support, 
with a most appealing glance that seerned to express 
her confidence in m rere: and to implore me 
not to leave her. The colonel perceived her trepi- 
dation, and apparently not sorry to have a female 
auxiliary at hand in case of hysterics, for which he 
entertains a peculiar horror, (at least, thus I inter- 
pret his conduct,) og me also to remain, with 

is blandest smile. e door closed behind Anna 
and Janet, and we were left alone. Adéle sat 
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down, breathing quickly, and struggling for com- 
posure. The colonel stood before her, cleared his 
throat slightly, and afler a moment’s pause, thus 
addressed her. 

** You can ho dly have supposed, Mrs. Harwood, 
that I had not some ulterior motive in inviting you 
to my house. Pray do net be distressed. I entreat 
you not to agitate yourself,’ (how coolly, when 
your very heart is bursting, do friends entreat you 
**not to be agitated,’’ as if it were a matter of 
choice, and you were doing it on purpose because 
you liked it!) ‘1 wish now,’’ proceeded the 
speaker, ‘‘ to explain to you as briefly and as _— 
as possible, what are my present intentions, and 
shall then hope for your answer, though I would 
by no means hurry you to a decision.”’ 

He paused, and Adéle bowed her head in reply. 
Her cheeks were glowing, her eyes sparkling, her 
whole countenance joyful with the radiancy of hope, 
but she really did not seem capable of articulating. 
I thought her absolutely lovely at that moment. 

Colonel Harwood continued ; ‘I intend to make 
Everard my heir; the boy has every promise of 
talent, and an excellent disposition. It is natural 
that, entertaining these intentions towards him, I 
should wish to have him under my own eye, as 
much to afford him those advantages which are 
suitable to his prospects, as to remove him from 
those influences which I should consider injurious 
to his character while it is in process of formation. 
I therefure propose to receive him as a member of 
my family, to be treated in all respects as if he were 
my own son. But I have more to say to you. 
During the last four days, I have had some oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with you, and I 
can assure you that they have afforded me unmixed 
gratification. ‘The deference of your manner to- 
wards myself proves abundantly that you feel and 
regret the offence committed against me by another. 
I wish, as I said to you in my note, to distinguish 
—I should be sorry to involve innocent and guilty 
in the same condemnation—in short, while there 
are offences which I feel that I can never pardon, 
there are errors towards which 1 would fain be 
indulgent. I feel that a permanent separation be- 
tween yourself and your child would bea great 
drawback to my present scheme, and I consider you 
in all respects a fit companion of my daughters. I 
should therefore wish yourself, and both your chil- 
dren, to become inmates of my household, and I 
need scarcely say that | am ready to take upon 
myself the whole expense of your maintenance, and 
of the education of the little ones. And although 
I stipulate that all intercourse with my—that is, 
with their father should cease, I am quite ready to 
allow of an interchange of letters at stated periods. 
It may be as well, perhaps, to point out to you, in 
conclusion, the advantage which will accrue to that 
person, by the proposed arrangement; he will be 
relieved from much expense and great anxiety— 
moreover, | would pledge myself, under such cir- 
cumstaness, that his interest should be properly 
cared for.” 

He ceased. Adéle had listened to him in speech- 
less and wondering attention, as though she scarcely 
trusted her ears, or comprehended what she heard. 
‘Twice or thrice she passed her hands over her eyes 
and forehead with an impatient movement, as though 
she would fain get rid of some oppressive weight 
or film which impeded her perceptions. As he 
concluded, however, she started from her seat, 
clasped her hands together, and exclaimed, with a 
vehemence of agitation which defied all restraint, 





** Good God, is it possible? What have I been lis- 
tening to? My own Charles—my beloved, injured, 
suffering husband—is there, can there be, such a 
cold, hard heart in the world as to ask me to leave 
him? I could not have believed it. And you are 
a father! Oh, you unhappy man, you who have 
never known, a have never felt, who cannot even 
understand, what a true, deep, fond affection is, 
how it brings happiness in misery, and strength in 
weakness, learn that I would rather hive in the ex- 
tremity of want, that I would work, starve, die, 
sooner than deprive myself and my children of the 
delight of their father’s presence, or take from him 
the comfort of our society. Learn that no tempta- 
tion should induce me—no, none—to give my little 
ones such an example as yours, instead of such an 
example as his. rn that I hold the poorest 
beggar who loves his children, and who does his 
duty by them, for a better and a happier man than 
you are. And is it possible to have such a cold 
heart? Separate wife and husband, father and 
children—I would sooner send my son to a charity- 
school, I would sooner take him to a workhouse, 
than give him to be chilled and hardened by you. 
And all these four years that we have been so mis- 
erable, that we have lived in actual want ; that our 
days have been days of labor, and our evenings 
evenings of weariness, and our nights have too 
often passed in the sleepless woe of those who knew 
not how to provide for the morrow ; when each has 
lain through the long sad hours searcely daring to 
breathe for fear of disturbing the other, and day- 
light has come and shown that both were still wak- 
ing ; even that very anxiety has been our happiness, 
while it has deepened our misery, because it rose 
out of the depth of our love. My own dear Charles! 
and through all these Jong melancholy years he has 
endured in patience, and not once, never once has 
breathed one syllable of complaint against his fa- 
ther. His reverence and his affection have never 
failed him for 2a moment—if he grieved, it was for 
your dispieasure, not for his own suffering ; he has 
hoped, longed, lived upon the idea of your forgive- 
ness, he has taught his boy to love your name, and 
tried to teach the same lesson to his wife; he has 
condemned himself, but never you, and forgotten 
all your harshness to think of your old kindness, 
which must have been fancy, and your former affee- 
tion, which could be nothing but a dream. And he 
sent me here in hope, and urged and entreated that 
I would suppress my indignation, and forget his 
wrongs, and wait patiently ; and for his sake I have 
borne it, for the love of him was able to subdue the 
feelings which had arisen out of itself; but I have 
scarcely been able to bear it—and he is hoping still 
—waiting for the happy news—and this is what I 
have to tell him. Tuis! God forgive you, and God 
comfort him !” 

She had poured forth these burning words with 
an impetuosity which precluded the possibility of 
interruption, and she now stopped because utterance 
failed her, and burying her face in her hands, gave 
way to an agony of tears. Colonel Harwood stood 
absolutely silent ; the voice of truth and nature was 
too strong for the man of conventional principles, 
who had built up in himself a fabric of imaginary 
virtues, and gazed upon it and exhibited it, till both 
he and others had forgotten that these very founda- 
tions were rotten, and that a breath would blow it 
away. It seemed as though the lie of his whole 
life stared him in the face for the first time, and he 
was struck dumb by the vision. 

Adéle now struggled to compose herself, and 
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grasping my hand, continued to speak, though in an 
interrupted and faltering voice. “ , dear aunt 
Peggy, forgive me—how I have repulsed your 
kindness, and put away your sympathy! Indeed, 
indeed, I could not help it. And my sweet Janet 
too, what must she thiak of me? But I had been 
schooled into calmness and moulded into submis- 
sion; I had promised him that nothing should 
induce me to show what I really felt, and the only 
means of doing this was never to give way fora 
moment. I dared not even meet the kind eyes that 
I knew were looking upon me, or it would have 
been all over with my self-command. Four 
wretched, wretched days! and how have they 
ended! But I will go—this very night—I will not 
sleep under the roof again—I will go back to him, 
to my deceived, hoping, desolate husband, and 
bring him, at least, the comfort of one loving heart 
that could never tarn from him. But ah! how 
shall I tell him—hew can I crush his hopes? ‘t 
will kill him, I know it will! And it is his own 
father!” 

She turned away as she pronounced the last agi- 
tated words, and was hurrying from the room. So 
excited was she, that I believe she would have been 
out of the house in another half-hour, children, 
trunks, and all, on the road back to her darling hus- 
hand. Her hand was on the lock of the door, but 
Colonel Harwood called her back. ‘* Adéle,’’ said 
he, in a low, strange, disturbed tone of voice, ‘‘ do 
not go. Come here—I did not know that Charles, 
that my son—”’’ He stopped speaking. Adéle was 
so absorbed in her indignation that she scarcely lis- 
tened or comprehended, but I seized her hand, and 
vielding to the impulse of the moment, exclaimed, 
** Go back, go back—he is going to forgive him.” 
She gazed first in my face, then in the colonel’s, 
witha wild look of amazement ; then forgetting her 
anger in an instant, in the return of hope for Charles, 
she darted back, threw herself on her knees, and 
covered Colonel Harwood’s hands with tears and 
kisses. I was not mistaken. In the bottom of 
every man’s heart there is, there must be, a stream 
of true natural feeling ; the difficulty is to penetrate 
deep enough to find it. Often, as in the present 
case, the rock must be stricken ere the waters will 
flow ; and, certainly, it must be confessed that the 
stroke had been no lightone. The idea of his son, 
suffering, repentant, but still loving and revering 
the father from whose displeasure his misfortunes 
proceeded, had unclosed the gates of the old man’s 
heart. It had taken him by surprise. All this 
time he had looked upon Charles as a disobedient 
and rebellious child ; upon himself as a justly severe 
and injured parent. The tables were turned, and 
he found himself the hard-hearted oppressor of one 
who had never ceased to deplore a fault for which 
he had already been bitterly punished. A thousand 
softening recollections had been called up by Adéle’s 
vehement words—in short, he had been taken by 
storm, and was compelled to surrender at discretion. 
But the revulsion of feeling was too much for the 
young wife; she fainted, and was carried to her 
room, but not before she had mustered self-com- 
mand enough to tell me to write to Charles, and to 
give me his address, which, somewhat to my sur- 

rise, was in Exeter. He had accompanied her to 

ingland, and was holding himself in readiness for 
the summons which he could not help hoping to 
receive, and which, I write it with joy, he received 
that very evening. 

He arrived by daybreak the following morning. 


between them, I know not; but the reconciliation 
was evidently complete. ‘The young man’s joy 
was absolutely rapturous—he could not contain 
himself. He folded his sisters in the closest em- 
brace, kissed his aunt Peggy a dozen times in a 
minute, tossed up his boy, and flew at his baby, till 
even the pale Adeéle lified herself from the sofa 
where she lay, exhausted both in mind and body, to 
implore him to ‘‘ take care of the children.’’? And 
then, sobered in a moment, he stole to her side, and 
wound his arm around her, looking at her with an 
expression in which the love of years was concen- 
trated, and calling her ‘‘ his own sweet wife, to 
whom he owed it all.’’ 1 was surprised to see how 
completely all Colonel] Harwood’s absurdities van- 
ished beneath the refining and elevating touch of 
nature. He now was what he had before professed 
himself, a father in the highest sense of the word, 
and the deep and affectionate respect with which 
Charles evidently regarded him, did not seem mis- 
placed or exaggerated. When we separated on 
that happy Christmas night, the expressive manner 
in which he uttered the few simple words, ‘* God 
bless you, my son,’’ went to the hearts of all; and 
Charles himself involuntarily dropped on his knees, 
and kissed his father’s hand, while his eyes over- 
flowed with tears. 

I felt that the sincere repentance, and open 
acknowledgment of error, visible in my nephew’s 
whole deportment, effectually connected the view 
of the case which Adéle’s excited feelings and pas- 
sionate love for her husband had given, and made 
the moral of the story as true as the end of it was 
beautiful. No one who saw or heard Charles could 
forget that he felt that he had offended deeply, and 
suffered justly, and the gratitude with which he 
received his father’s forgiveness, showed clearly 
that he did not think that four years of poverty and 
unhappiness had been too hard a punishment for his 
disobedience. What a joyful fortnight was that 
which followed! Even Anna warmed into amia- 
bility—and, as to the colonel, I actually learned to 
love him, and to consider those foibles, which I had 
before found so annoying, as the most innocent 
peculiarities in the world. 

And how did I feel as I drove away from Dun- 
combe Park, when my visit was concluded, and I 
recalled that sentiment which I had inscribed in my 
journal, namely, that I never liked to leave a house 
without being able to reflect that I had done some 
good in it? What good had I done here? Little 
enough—but I had received much. The reconcili- 
ation of father and son had indeed been effected, 
but not by any of my judicious contrivances and 
ingenious maneuvres—it had been the straightfor- 
ward work of genuine feeling, without any con- 
trivance at all. And though I cannot but feel a 
little humbled when I recollect my anticipations of 
success, I have received a useful lesson, and one 
which in nowise diminishes my exceeding happi- 
ness in the result. Colone] Harwood and I parted 
excellent friends, and | am engaged to spend 
another month with them in the autumn of next 

ear, to celebrate my favorite Janet’s seventeenth 

irthday. To this visit I look forward with great 
interest. I am very curious to see how those vari- 
ous characters will assimilate, after the tension of 
feeling consequent upon the reconciliation has sub- 
sided sufficiently to allow their respective peculiari- 
ties to resume their usual prominence. 1 want to 
study Anna, who is stil] a mystery to me, to prose- 
cute my intimacy with the interesting Adéle, to 





His father received him alone, and w 


passed | become as great a favorite with the baby as I 
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already am with little Everard, to enjoy the society 
of Charles and Janet, who both love me, and 
towards both of whom I feel more as a mother than 
as an aunt, and to do my best to regain the ground 
which I have lost in my brother-in-law’s estimation. 


I must close my description of my first visit te 
Duncombe Park, by heartily wishing a happy new 
year to all its inmates—and I shall be at least as 
much disappointed as grieved, if the wish does not 
attain fulfilment. 





ITALY. 


Iraty has become a standing subject in the news- 
papers, and the interest in her position by no means 
diminishes. Austria seems to have redccupied 
Ferrara; an act of hostility for which the pretext 
does not yet appear. 

In the provinces of Naples there are immense 
military expeditions, professedly directed to quell 
banditti. It is reported that the excesses of the 
banditti have nothing to do with politics ; but it is 
incredible that whole armies should be directed 
against mere thieves. The military movement is 
conjecturally explained by two suppositions—that 
the pretended robbers are really rebels ; or that the 
handitti are a pretext for advancing troops to the 
Roman frontier in secret concert with Austria. 
‘There may be truth in both suppositions. In the 
capital of Naples, the educated classes show an 
unmistakable disposition to sympathize with the 
cause of national freedom. 

Meanwhile, the pontiff is strengthening his gov- 
ernment by secularizing many of the officers ; he is 
replacing old effete intriguers by honest and vigor- 
ous men; and he has with him the very hearts of 
the people. 

We observe that in Switzerland, as it is stated, 
Lord Palmerston has sent a verbal message to the 
president, through the British representative, Mr. 
Peel, promising to respect the independence of the 
Swiss, and recognizing their right to modify their 
federal relations. But the terms are equivocal, and 
the actual note addressed to Mr. Peel has not been 
published. 

It is to be presumed that, a fortiori, Lord Pal- 
merston must be prepared to make a similar decla- 
ration to the Italian powers. The case of the Italian 
states is very different from that of Switzerland, and 
much more deserving of such support. There is no 
question of violating established sovereign nghts— 
of deposing sovereign authority: no one state pre- 
tends to dictate to the rest. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that Italy presents an example 
of mere revolt; nothing can be more opposite. It 
is rather that she has regained her ancient strength, 
her ancient self-reliance, and knows that she has 
done so. She, once the mistress of the world, is 
about to put in her claim to take her place among 
the nations. It will probably be a consequence that 
she will shake off any alien rulers who may refuse 
to become thoroughly Italian, and continue to en- 
force their hold on Italian territory by an oppressive 
grasp; but that is not the object of the present 
movement in Italy: the object is, gradually to set 
free the intellect and independent powers of the 
people, and to endow them with institutions such as 
they have phaie before—institutions suited to a 

t pie. 
= | om er often made has been revived by an 
intelligent writer in the Times, who lives at Rome 
—that the British government should give an inval- 
uable moral support to the noble efforts of the 
Italian patriots, simply by sending a representative 
to Rome. Even if he went without a formal diplo- 
matic style anc titlé, but were deputed notoriously 
‘‘ for a purpose,”’ this writer, “‘Anglo-Romanus,”’ 





thinks that the effect would be attained.— Spectator, 
21 Aug. 





Austria has strengthened her grasp on the Ro- 
man territory ; instead of merely throwing a garrison 
into Ferrara—which she had under certain treaty 
stipulations a right to do—she has taken military 
possession of the whole city. Although on a gen- 
eral view the object of Austria is quite plain, her 
immediate object and specific pretext do not yet ap- 
pear. Some impute the demonstration to the dotage 
of Metternich; others to distraction of councils 
among the local authorities in the absence of suffi 
cient instructions from Vienna. The advance looks 
at least premature. It is probable that Austria may 
know that an explosion is imminent in her own ter- 
ritory, and that the demonstration ostensibly directed 
against Rome may really be meant to everawe Mi- 
lan. But if so, there is the indiscretion as well as 
the foresight of fear in the sally. Austria has yet 
no sufficient reason to allege for her violation of 
Italian territory ; for her allies in Rome and Bologna 
failed to get up a pretext. The aggression has 
only served to call out remonstrances from Rome, 
the most multitudinous offers of volunteer service 
from the young men of the Eternal City, and the 
sympathy of foreign powers. It is even said that 

rench and English fleets have been ordered to 
move up the Gulf of Venice. Events have hap- 
pened that were more improbable and more untow- 
ard than that would be. 

If obscure signs in the London press may be 
trusted, our government is on the right course, and 
England will not fail in her duty to Italy. 

A well-written letter to the Times calls to mind 
technical difficulties to a direct diplomatic inter- 
course between the courts of London and Rome. 
Up to this hour, says ‘‘ Ignotus,”’ the legitimate 
title of the British sovereign to the throne is un- 
recognized by Rome ; sentences of excommunication 
and deposition put forth by the predecessors of Pius 
the Ninth against the Queen of England and all her 
adherents are unrevoked ; and these include the 
bull ‘* in cena Domini,’’ renewing every year anath- 
emas of excommunication against the British sov- 
ereign, clergy, nobles, and people, for disobedience 
to the pontiff. It is suggested that Pius should re- 
voke these obsolete acts. But, however reasonable 
such a step would be, there are obvious difficulties. 
It is hardly for Pius to go prying into the misdeeds 
of his predecessors, which have not been formally 
and specially brought before him. As compared 
with England, he is much the weaker party ; and 
if he were to make the first advance proprio motu, 
and to take nothing by his motion, he would be left 
most awkwardly in the lurch. England can better 
afford to make the first advance; which might be 
done quite easily and decorously. A confidential 
messenger could be sent to Rome, with the powers 
but not the formal style of an envoy, to negotiate 
the renewal of diplomatic relations ; offering an al- 
liance, if the pope himself would remuve those ob- 
stacles of which England has a right to complain. 
Such a mission would answer every purpose with- 
out in any way committing lehel-—tentstm, 
28 Aug. 
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FRANCE. 


Tre French Chamber of Peers has been convoked 
by King Louis Philippe to try a peer for murder ; 
but the prisoner has escaped from gaol and judge, 
by committing suicide. 

Never perhaps did any atrocious crime excite 
more indignation than the butchery of the Duchess 
de Choiseul-Praslin. From the first, the wishes of 
the public anticipated the issue of the trial ; and the 
execution of the suspected husband was demanded 
with such bitterness as amounted to intimidation of 
the judges. The government and the Court of 
Peers were threatened with the consequences of 
acquitting the accused. The public had altogether 
prejudged all the parties concerned. The injured 
duchess was worshipped as a faultless woman. The 
duke would be called a demon, but that it suffices 
the popular wrath to remember that he was a peer ; 
his guilt was settled without extenuation of any 
sort. A governess, whom he is suspected to have 
admired too ardently, is adjudged to have been an 
accomplice. It is not, indeed, established on any 
known evidence that the duchess’ jealousy of this 
person was well founded; that the dependent felt 
more than a reasonable attachment to her pupils and 
their father; or that the duke may not have had 
some provocation in the high-toned upbraidings 
which he is supposed to have received from his 
wife. The public has settled, without the trial, 


that she was spotless, the governess sinful, and the | W 


duke without a redeeming motive. His escape, 
though by a mortal and torturing way, is the signal 
for a shout of anger so bitter that it takes the shape 
of scornful jests. It is all but openly asserted that 
the government, by leave or wish of the king, must 
have permitted the police to supply the duke with 
poison, in order to spare shame to him who was 
their companion, and to save the institution of the 
peerage from the disgrace which the trial wouid 
have entailed upon it—such a trial at such a time! 
If these suspicions are correct, the indulgence 
extended to the duke is not more revolting to the 
notions of morality en this side of the channel than 
it was impolitic on the French side. 

The manifest and general sense of contempt and 
hatred for those high in station or office has been 
only aggravated, not caused, by this incident. 
Already the charges of official corruption had pro- 
voked such a feeling that the sight of a minister in 
the streets raises a shout of ‘‘ Au voleur!”? That 
this feeling, however, has now been worked up to 
a most dangerous pitch, is a fact correborated by 
the demeanor of the royal family and the upper 
classes. ‘The private murder is regarded as a 
public calamity, which must have ulterior conse- 
quences. Poor Queen Amélie, always so anxious 
for her husband, has fainted several times. The 
duke new accused of wife-killing was a friend and 
frequent companion of the Duke de Nemours; an 
awkward intimacy, and one which would make the 
suspected connivance at suicide only the more 
impolitie. 

ut the French government seem to have been 
exasperated by their reverses and difficulties to a 
pitch of desperation beyond all thought for policy. 
While this ferment goes on, the officials wage open 
war with the press. Seven journals have been 
seized ; one for a licentiousness in a story—though 
the license, it is said, was not greater than has often 
passed; others for sneering at the demoralization 
of the privileged classes, for significant but general- 
izing exhortations on honesty, or for copying 





remarks from other journals ; and some for antici- 
pating the stages of these strange proceedings with 
too much probability. A more uneasy and danger- 
ous state of feeling has not existed in France since 
July, 1830.—Spectator, 28 August. 





ROYAL ABDICATIONS. 


We hear on all sides of monarchs disgusted with 
the exercise of sovereignty. King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, one of the shrewdest and ablest of men, who 
has managed his most uneasy people with a success 
that few could have rivalled, is said to be at last 
weary of their exigencies. He has just given them 
a liberal or ultra-liberal ministry, but seeming to 
think they were foolish to insist upon such things. 
His majesty has yielded to his people’s wishes, but 
not without a feeling of impatience and disgust, 
natural enough to sovereigns put out of their way. 

There is a story of the Prince of Orange medi- 
tating an abdication of his rights as heir-apparent, 
and for the most singular of all reasons that ever 
entered into the head of prince—viz., to spite his 
wife, and prevent her ever becoming queen. The 
story is scarcely credible, though the mutual piques 
of the spouses 1s but too true. 

Then we have the Emperor of Russia, whom re- 

rt declares to be sick of reigning, and only anx- 
ious for Italy, and the dolce far niente of private life. 
hen he sent so much gold to purchase funds in 
France and England, it was said to be for the pro- 
fessed Pe of having the exchanges and the 
credit of the two countries in his imperial power. 
It is now said that all this gold is merely to avoid 
the old mistake of Charles the Fifth, who left him- 
self at St. Just at the mercy of his son and suc- 
eer, and was left penniless and provisionless by 

im. 

As the ezar sighs for the south, Isabella of Spain 
sighs for the north. She is weary of that contin- 
ual intermeddling of public interest with her private 
happiness. The genius of politics, Louis Philippe, 
began by sacrificing her to a Cretin husband, and 
the same genius now excites this same husband to 
render his wife as uncomfortable as possible ; so 
that the girl-queen is driven to say—‘‘ Take my 
throne if you desire it, but leave me at peace.” 

The pope is at times in similar doubts as to the 
happiness of wearing a crown. His, to be sure, is 
a triple one, and proportionately heavy. Poor Pius! 
his delight is in being liberal and doing good. But 
this amiable taste has thrown him into a sea of 
troubles. He has Austria, France, and his own 
cardinals plotting against him—his people impatient 
and hard to satisfy. The good father is frequently 
perplexed between thei, and his instant thought at 
such moments is resignation. 

Examples of such a feeling and such a purpose, 
were rare in the olden time, and betokened a very 
philosophic or pious spirit—a desire similar to the 

revalent one of quitting the world for a cloister. 

ut now it is not love of asceticism, or a wish to 
exchange the excitement of courts for the excite- 
ment of ultra-devotion. It is simply that the com- 
parison between public and private life becomes 
yearly and daily more and more in favor of the lat- 
ter. More people forswear ambition than used to 
do so; and the freer the country, the more general 
is this disgust. In America a man of refined intel- 
lect or mind would scorn to enter upon public life. 
In England we have not gone so far. In despotic 
countries the great public personage is the sover- 
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eign. And we see instances multiplied of the wish 
to escape from it. 

Private life is certainly becoming too comfortable 
—too secure—too much unmixed with doubt and 
care; Whilst the means of amusement, of exerting 
ihe mind, and even illustrating one’s name, inde- 
pendent of public life, have increased in a degree 
unknown and inconceivable to those who lived two 
centuries back. And we are coming to the day when 
thrones will want occupants—when ministerial port- 
folios will go a begging—when our chief anxiety 
about a king will be how to catch one—when people 
will run away from cabinet office as if it were a 
conscription, and eschew parliament as if it were 
the plague. We are certainly not so far gone as the 
Americans. But there were strange symptoms on 
our hustings, as there are singular ones in the courts 
of Europe.—Examiner, 28 Aug. 





THE QUEEN’S VOYAGE AND CHILDREN. 


Never certainly were the habitual life and dis- 
position of a sovereign exhibited to a nation in more 
favorable guise than those of Queen Victoria during 
her sea-voyages. 
Scotland, in our present number, is like those which 
have preceded it. It Goplage the chief traveller in 
the most engaging light. e see her, the ruler of 
a maritime people, recurring for her holyday pleas- 
ures to the enjoyment of the sea; riding the waves 
with a fearless familiarity that yet has in it nothing 
unfeminine. The sovereign is pleased to gratify 
her people by going among them and reciprocating 
courtesies. Less reserved than some of her prede- 
cessors, Queen Victoria, surrounded by her family, 
still seems attended by a thoroughly English spirit 
of domesticity: the manner in which the children 
accompany their parents, share the walks of their 
father on shore, and enter into the whole spirit of 
the voyage, is simply a model of the national man- 
ners according to their best type. And while her 
husband and the children are ‘‘stretching their legs”’ 
on shore, the accomplished lady is seen with her 
pencil exercising her talents by sketching the 
scenery around. 

These sea-voyages and progresses have their 
practical uses. They make the sovereign and coun- 
try mutually acquainted. While they familiarize 
the sovereign with the aspect of naval life, they set 
to the people a good example of trust in the native 
element. Whereas too many crowned personages, 
forgetting alike the responsibilities of royalty and 
of paternity, have wasted their time and health in 
forbidden pleasures, the Queen of England, mother 
of a line of kings, seeks her pleasures from the gra- 
cious hand of Nature ; borrowing renewed vigor for 
the imperial life-blood of her race from the elements 
in which they are to maintain the glory of the 
nation. 

It is the same with the children, now of an age 
to share their parents’ healthful excursions. The 
Prince of Wales for the first time joined the tour 
to the lands whence he derives two of his titles, as 
Duke of Rothsay and Baron of Renfrew. It is 
hundreds of years since Scotland saw an infant 
Duke of Rothsay; such a phenomenon is perhaps 
totally unprecedented in some of the wilder regions 
visited. The young prince and his sister the 
princess royal are made to learn the enjoyments of 
natural beauty; such enjoyments forming a most 
valuable part of moral education. The excellent 
training, begun by that estimable woman the Duch- 
ess of Kent, is worthily continued by her daughter 
ia the third generation.—Spectator, 21 Aug. 


The history of the cruise to) 





Queen Victoria has set herself down in her 
Highland lodging at Ardverikie, among the Mae- 
phersons. She was welcomed by Cluny Maepher- 
son and his kilted clansmen, a host of mountaineers, 
and a Scotch mist. The district is not only remate, 
but wild: the very house she lives in, compared 
even to her abode at Blair Atholl, seems to be 
simple to the degree of almost Spartan bareness. 
It is as if she had sought the wildest and remotest 
spot, in order to get, not only the most robust deer- 
stalking for the prince, but for her majesty absolute 
seclusion, beyond the reaeh of tourists and “‘ gen- 
tlemen connected with the press.’’ No hope of it: 
the newspaper reporters are there, describing might 
and main; and Ardverikie will probably become a 
cockney jaunt. 

But civilization was already struggling with the 
wildness, vigorously as that survives. The abo- 
rigines, it appears, have not yet coined a name for 
**queen,”’ whom they can only designate by the 
inappropriate periphrasis of ‘*‘the king’s wife.’’ 
How can they compass the designation of the prince 
consort! must they call him ‘‘ the king’s wife’s 
husband?”’—But they are awakening to modern 
sentiments. Although the district is one in which 
stronger traces of Jacobite loyalty remain than any- 
where perhaps in the uplands of Scotland, the 
mountain rigor unbends to the youthful sovereign ; 
and the Highlanders think it necessary to signify 
that they waive obtruding the exclusive claims of 
the pretender : they notify this in an inscription of 
“ Two in one’’—signifying that in Queen Victoria’s 
person they obligingly recognize the house of Stuart 
as well as that of Brunswick. Another sign of the 
times was a copious admixture, among claymores 
and shields, of cotton umbrellas. In London the 
fashion of carrying the umbrella has visibly de- 
clined: the effeminate convenience has passed to 
the hardy Lochaber men. It will next come te the 
navy, and no sailor will go aloft in a shower without 
his ‘* four-and-sixpenny cotton.’’—Spect., 28 Aug. 





From the Spectator, 23 Aug. 
THE DISEASE OF FRANCE AND ITS SPECIFIC. 


Tue morbid state of France is too apparent and 
too serious not to indicate an approaching crisis ; 
and the root of the disease is to us scarcely Jess ap- 
parent, in the want of a truly national policy—a 
vocation for the people—something worthy to con- 
centrate their desires, their convictions, and their 
energies. It is true that in England, bya dall kind 
of coxcombry, which it is to be hoped we are out- 
growing, we are prone to regard as disease al] that 
is not natural to our own state when healthy, and 
that we have a silly habit of using the word 
‘“‘French”’ as an epithet indicating certain kinds of 
vicious frivolities ; as though there were but one 
standard of manners, and we had monopolized socia! 

rfection. But the symptoms of the disease in 

rance are not confined to the ordinary national! 
characteristics which we so readily set down as 
** morbid ;”’ the sweeping extent of official corrup- 
tion, the alienation of the royal family from the af- 
fections of the people, the criminal tendencies among 
the high-born and wealthy, of which the world has 
just had so flagrant an example, are evidences of 
the social disorder. Still more unmistakable proof 
is the manner in which the people treat those overt 
acts. Princes are assailed with scandalous reports 
which the whole people circulate with a relish ; the 
reverses and disappointments of royal persons are 
noted with glee; to be a minister is to be hailed in 
the streets with cries of ‘‘ Stop thief !’’ a murder 
committed by a peer is denounced as no more than 
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the turpitude generally characteristic of his class. 
And if there were a doubt as tothe gravity of these 
popular manifestations, it is removed by the bearing 
of the government; the ‘laws of September,” a 
glaring infraction of the compact of July, are en- 
forced with the lavish frequency of reckless desper- 
ation. If the people have lost confidence in the 
institutions under which they live, the administra- 
tors of those institutions have lost confidence in the 
public opinion by which they exist. It is well said 
by the Morning Chronicle, that the cement of the 
sucial fabric is gone. , 

We believe that the primary cause of this disor- 
der in society has been for some time at work, and 
that it is the absence of any settled purpose for the 
national activity. Nations, as well as individuals, 
demand a purpose to keep them ina safe and healthy 
state of moral activity. ‘The man who lives with- 
out an object for the exercise of his tastes, energy, 
and ambition, is not only useless, but is ever open 
to temptation, and is almost certain to take to mis- 
chief for “ something to do.’’ With nations, the 
temptations are still more manifold and vast; the 
energies that must be turned to some action, to mis- 
chief in default of anything else, are proportionately 
gigantic—the need for action commensurate. Ac- 
cordingly, all nations, so long as they were great, 
have had some determined work chalked out for 
them. ‘To Greece fell the task of developing intel- 
lectual civilization in the early days of history ; self- 
development, philosophy, and art, were national 
objects, the more vast and glorious for the rudeness 
and imperfection of the means at hand. Rome set 
herself the task of conquering the world, and began 
to decay when her work was done. From mythic 
ages, India and Egypt have handed down to us im- 
mense monuments, the product of some vocation, 
which, dark and rude though it may have been, 
must have been national in its scope and influence. 
The propagation of creeds and conquest of territory 
have been common objects which have excited the 
nations, Christian and Mussulman; have exalted 
great powers like that of Christian Rome in Europe, 
of Islam in Turkey, of the Moors in Spain, of the 
Normans in England, of the Spanish and English 
races in America. Even under the corrupt monar- 
chy of France, a national worship of ‘la gloire”’ 
maintained a certain unity of action, which enabled 
the dominant classes to continue that incredible op- 
pression of the bond classes until the day of its ceas- 
ing was regarded as the thing iacredible, and the 
master sneered at the threat that his extravagant 
refinement of tyranny would make the slave rise. 
When the fact did come, he would not have be- 
lieved his senses under evidence less than that of 
the horrible revolution. 

But the monarch is no longer the state ; and cir- 
cumstances have combined to debar France from 
having any recognized national purpose. The pres- 
ent monarch, appointed as the representative of a 
national policy, as the deputy of a distinct popular 
opinion, has forgotten the duty which he undertook 
in the presence of the people, to maintain that policy 
and opinion, and has at last compelled his most sin- 
cere admirers to confess that the business of his old 
age has shrunk to purely family objects and interests. 
Nodding with the drowsiness of the tomb, the old 
man thinks now of nothing but keeping quiet in his 
palace and settling his sons. 

As to the minister, the progress of time, the very 
success of his own policy, has developed a serious 





defect in the political theory of the philosophical 
historian who rules France. His main object is to 
preserve ; to improve if forced, but less as a means 
of preserving institutions than as a means of con- 
tenting the restless. What the king desires for 
family purposes, is the same thing as the principle 
of M. Guizot’s administration—quiet, mere passive 
quiet. The last session was a triumph of his policy ; 
nothing was done—all was neutralized, hushed, 
postponed, shelved, set at rest. Algeria is a mere 
vent for the vulgar restlessness ; too paltry for a 
truly national object, it makes a place for one of the 
king’s sons, a subject for the annual speech, patron- 
age for the ministers, and a road for those loose fish 
who like to * go to the devil’’ their own way, and 
who would make a noise if prevented. M. Guizot 
hates a noise. His policy seemed excellent, and so 
far was excellent, while war was the shape of dan- 
er which most threatened France and Europe. 
he war that was threatened in 1840 was a contest 
between the powers which must lead Europe in all 
ceful advancement, and would have been nothing 
ut calamitous. ‘The danger to France now is the 
internal corruption incident to political inertia. 
nce has no vocation ; her king is thinking only 
of family interests ; her minister wants only quiet ; 
her statesmen are bribed and corrupted ; great in- 
terests are compromised to purchase silence ; paltry 
interests and corrupt intrigues supersede political 
activity ; her writers cannot speak, for they are 
silenced by ‘‘ the laws of September.’? The phi- 
losophical historian understands the people among 
whom he was born less than the mongrel adven- 
turer from Corsica; when Napoleon planted the 
standard of France on the Po, on the Rhine, amid 
the snows of the Alps or of Moscow, and told his 
ople to march, he proved himself more of a 
renchman than M. Guizot. He too might say 
* L état, c’est moi’’—until in personal objects he 
forgot the national objects, and left the nation with- 
out a purpose that engaged its own affections. M. 
Guizot’s very aim is to keep the country without an 
active purpose. And he has been so far helped by 
circumstances—by the inferiority of his opponents, 
the levity and triviality which prevail among the 
statesmen of the day—that public opinion itself is 
effectually unsettled and distracted. It is not that 
the favorite purpose of France is thwarted by her 
rulers ; she has no great and determined purpose. 
Hence political scepticism, official corruption, and 
popular revolution—for that is what it amounts to. 
or is it that there is no great work in Europe 
worthy of the enlightened active intellect of France 
and her vigorous energies. ‘To mention one alone, 
there is the emancipation of Italy. Were a Napo- 
leon to arise—still better, were a statesman ani- 
mated by the love of his race, instead of mere mili- 
tary ambition, to declare that France would once 
more gather her faculties and strength to assert and 
vindicate the opinions of Western Europe beyond 
the Alps—were France to help in establishing once 
more a ‘‘ regno d’Italia,’’ but not as a French prov- 
ince, to guarantee the monarch of Rome not in the 
person of its emperor’s son, but in that of the great 
man who is so popular with the people of France, 
to give support wherever the Italians claim it, in a 
spirit worthy of the July of 1830, for Italian objects 
—France would again recover her healthy activity, 
her generous loyalty. Corruption would once more 
be left to the base alone ; and revolution would be 
forgotten. 
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PUNCH. 


A Cuance THAT pors Not Occur Every Day. 
—lIn the event of Holland, or Belgium, or Russia 
sending over to England fora king, the question 
is, whom can we send? There is old King Cole, 
but he is a merry old soul, and would almost die of 
ennui in such low countries. His pipers would 
have nothing to pipe but their eyes, and his fiddlers 
would find it rather hard work playing with the fear 
of the bowstring before them. There is also King 
Death. We could well spare him ; but we imagine 
he is too busy on the railways, to seek for any other 
line just at present for the exercise of his peculiar 
talents. What other kings are there'—not one, 
excepting the Railway King, and he is wanted to 
open the railway parliament next year. We are 
afraid the only representatives left for the kingless 
countries above mentioned, will be the kings of the 
drama. There is Diddear, who has long played 
the King in Hamlet, and he is very perfect in the 
words ; and there is George Bennett, also, who has 
never played Duncan without getting three rounds 
of applause ; and there is Charles Kean, whose 
Richard would do admirably for Russia, where his 
great point of ** Off with his head,”’ would be taken 
as a proof of his great natural ability for the part 
of emperor. 

These new kings could be imported at a very 
trifling cost, for they have each got a good stock of 
royal robes, with ermine collars, which would only 
require looking up a bit, just to clear them of the 
moths, and they would be ready to start to-morrow. 
They could find their own crowns also, and would 
have the advantage over a Coburg, of knowing how 
to start, and frown, and command, and ‘* blessing 
the people,’’ exactly like a real sovereign. We 
really do not see where better kings can be got for 
the money, and we do not think that England 
would ery her eyes out at parting with any one of 
them. 

Supposing these talented gentlemen, however, 





do not accept the above engagements, there are the 
three ex-kings of Somerset House, who might find 
the offer a tempting one for carrying out in foreign 
countries the beautiful supremacy of the Poor Law, 
which they failed to establish in England. Siberia 
is just the sphere for royaltv so cold-blooded as 





Dreaprut Scarcity or Kines.—Kings are as 
little given to resignation generally, as a whig 
minister ; but somehow, the fancy is seizing, at the 
present moment, all the monarchs to resign. In 
addition to the list we gave last week, there is now 
the King of Holland, who is dying to be a plain 
Mr., me we expect hourly to receive the news of 
the resignation of the Emperor of China. If this 
rage for private life continues, it will be necessary 
to start a society, to provide monarchs with substi- 
tutes. The throne will be as much dreaded as the 
conscription, and we shall not be astonished to see 
a crown dangling out of the window of a palaee 
with the following inscription :~—‘* Ici on demande 
un remplacant.’’ We wonder what the particular 
blight is this year, that there threatens to be sucha 
searcity of kings. However, we are happy to 
state that there is very little fear of the crop in 
England failing. Our royal ‘‘ Champions’’ are in 
the very finest condition, and the nursery at Buek- 
ingham Palace is planted full of them. 





A Prouiric Conrrisutor.—What would the 
newspapers do if Rumor was to strike, and declare 
she would not write another line? Take away 
Rumor, and searcely a newspaper would live. The 
fashionable papers, especially. would be left with- 
out a paragraph. What would become, too, of 
“Our London Correspondent?’”? He would not 
have a thing to write about. As it is, with Rumor 
to back him, he writes as with a hundred pens. 
By-the-bye, if Rumor was paid for everything that 
appeared in her name, what a deal of money she 
would make at penny-a-lining ! 
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